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PREFACE 


In the present volume the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, cooperating with the United States 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior, publishes a 
second discussion of problems which have focussed sharply in 
a time of great economic stress. 

Funds for this publication, as in the case of the previous 
volume entitled The State and Higher Education—Phases 
of Their Relationship, are generously provided by a grant 
from Carnegie Corporation of New York to the Division of 
Educational Enquiry of the Foundation. This study of Econ- 
omy in Higher Education has been prepared by Dr. David 
Spence Hill, staff associate of the Foundation, and by Dr. Fred 
J. Kelly, chief of the Division of Colleges and Professional 
Schools, United States Office of Education. Dr. Hill has held 
himself responsible for Part I, Dr. Kelly for Part II. Both 
authors collaborated in the final stages of preparation. The 
Foundation acts merely as the medium of publication. 


New LIGHT ON OLpD PROBLEMS 


Most of the problems of which the present study treats 
have been with us for many years. Prosperity has disguised or 
hidden them; depression has brought them starkly into the 
light. Before the present economic crisis some of these prob- 
lems had been recognized and dealt with by able adminis- 
trators; now they must be faced and solved by almost all. 

Just as these problems have been long known and recog- 
nized, so their solutions are not new. The authors of the 
present study lay no claim to originality or invention. They 
have considered the principles and practices that pertain to 
securing for higher education the maximum of effectiveness 
compatible with a minimum of expenditure, and have listed 
these fundamentals in convenient form under one cover. Part 
I of the study sets forth some of the basal facts and principles 
underlying the economical operation of colleges and univer- 
sities, with particular reference to possible retrenchment. Part 
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II is a somewhat detailed consideration of specific measures and 
techniques of economy which have been used or suggested in ~ 
the present financial stringency. The authors have not only 
made use of the thought and work of others but drawn upon 
their own varied and wide experience. They offer no talismans 
for the financial and administrative ills of our higher educa- 
tion. Their design is to present a reasoned compendium of 
pertinent knowledge from which it is hoped that the thought- 
ful administrator, board, or group of citizens may select those 
matters which most clearly touch local problems in their rela- 
tion to local, regional, state, and national conditions, as a basis 
for the making of policy and for action. 

Readers of Professor Theodore Francis Jones’s New York 
University 1832 :1932 will recall that this is not the first finan- 
cial storm that American higher education has weathered. In 
1876, in order to meet an institutional deficit, the University 
reduced the salaries of professors from $3,500 to $2,625. A 
year later these salaries fell to $1,925, and two years later to 
$1,660. Even Professor John W. Draper then “believed that 
the University College should be closed.” Doubtless other 
colleges and universities suffered at the time experiences simi- 
larly harrowing. The history of universities, both in this 
country and in other countries, reveals an astounding suc- 
cession of depressions both financial and intellectual, all of 
which except one have now passed. 


REDUCTIONS IN SALARY 


It is not intended that a cursory reading of the pages which 
follow shall provide anyone with a ready-made, cut-and-dried 
plan for making bricks without straw. The chapters of the 
study contain certain materials which may or may not apply to 
local situations. If they apply at all, they must be selected 
only after due consideration of needs and conditions at par- 
ticular institutions and in particular regions. In many instances 
action must be prompt, but hasty action without counting 
costs may damage beyond repair. No action will be adequate — 
that is not grounded in fundamental information, both statis- 
tical and humane. What is often most useful has proved to 
be not a single self-examination, or “‘self-survey,” by a college 
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or university that is felt to be at a turning point, but continuous 
study over a period of years, based upon a steady and perhaps 
automatic flow of data. In such circumstances the volume may 
provide useful guidance. 

For example, the study may assist in answering questions 
suggested by such problems as the following: Granted that a 
university's expenditures are seriously exceeding its income, 
and that income at the moment cannot be increased, should 
salaries be the first expense to be reduced? Or should salaries 
be reduced only after other expenses have been brought to the 
point of possible impairment of capital invested? Should all 
salaries be subject to reduction at a fixed percentage? Or 
should the teaching, administrative, and business personnel 
of the institution be studied with a view to ascertaining the 
institution’s needs respecting each set of services to be ren- 
dered, the number of posts necessary for effectual educational 
operation, the responsibilities and qualifications underlying 
each position, the remuneration for each position, the fitness 
of each individual now employed with respect to future service 
and the new needs of the institution, and, finally, the human 
and personal factors involved—all with a view to reducing 
expenditures consistently with the educational and civic serv- 
ices to be performed for the community, the state, and the 
nation? It is not always recognized that curriculum offerings 
are a most important function of expenditure for salaries. As 
President-emeritus W. O. Thompson has recently said, ‘“The 
old conception of continuity in residence was associated with 
the doctrine of continuity in the subject-matter of the curric- 
ulum. This latter we have given up, the former persists.” 

To all of those whose cooperation in furnishing information 
and permitting the reproduction of copyright material has 
contributed to the study the thanks of the Foundation are 
tendered. The usefulness of such a volume as this is much 
enhanced when officers and teachers in many institutions share 
freely their experience and counsel. 


Howarp J. SAVAGE, 
New York City, March 9, 1933. 
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PART I 
PRINCIPLES 


CHAPTER I 
URGENT ISSUES 


The Emergency. Forces—External and Internal. Responsibilities Allotted. 
Duties of Boards. Limitations of Boards, Economy and Efficiency Defined. 
Summary. Two Large Questions. 


The emergency. A grave difficulty in this time of economic 
stress and political uncertainty confronts the boards and ex- 
ecutives of every type of college and university, whether 
publicly or privately supported. It is revealed in this question: 
If our legislature, acting under pressure of constituents or 
because of a decrease in tax-returns, is determined to reduce 
materially our appropriations, or if other revenues diminish, 
what can we do in the way of more economical administration 
in order to forestall by a long view a threat of serious impair- 
ment in the educational efficiency of our institution? 

To destroy is easier than to build, and those who are in 
administrative control of colleges and universities are more 
in need of constructive and sympathetic suggestions than of 
captious criticisms. Emotional reactions toward retrenchment 
without comprehension of the facts and principles underlying 
the support of our educational system are likely to affect higher 
education adversely and to bring tragic results. Many of the 
devices being offered to presidents and boards in order to effect 
economy with efficiency are limited in their applicability, for 
techniques of economy have values relative only to particular 
times and places. In the long run, more general values for 
economy and efficiency in higher education may be found in 
reliance upon the application of sound principles and facts 
rather than upon tricks of financial manipulation intended to 
eliminate present waste and to make a good temporary 
showing. 

At the outset of our search for techniques and devices useful 
for economy and efficiency in higher education, certain pre- 
liminary issues related to the vital matter of enforced retrench- 
ment are encountered. These issues are involved in facts and 
principles not to be overlooked in our efforts to conserve the 
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quality and service of institutions faced with the problems of 
reduced incomes. 

Forces—external and internal. First to be recognized is the 
distinction between the external and the internal forces in- 
fluencing or controlling higher education. There is a difference 
between the extent and mode of controls exercised respectively 
by the people, the press, legislators, and state officials on the 
one hand, and by boards, presidents, and faculties on the other. 
The college or university is sensitively responsive to the pre- 
vailing social order within and without the institution, and to 
state governments, although legislative action and economic 
conditions may be quite beyond its control or sphere of direct 
action. 

We need not assume too literally that boards of control and 
presidents are concerned exclusively with internal budgets and 
business routine, the techniques for avoiding expense, academic 
organization, employment and policies, while the faculty thinks 
only of the internal improvement of instructional methods and 
of research. These last two groups of activities are engrossing 
matters, and so also are the hundred and twenty-eight experi- 
ments and changes of a pedagogical nature made by faculty 
members in liberal arts education, the utility of some of 
which is now being questioned by citizens under the pressure of 
enforced financial retrenchment. Board members, president, 
business staff, and faculty, thinking not alone as partisans of 
their own institution but as citizens, have become interested in 
the external factors of law and economics affecting themselves 
and higher education, as well as in the internal administration 
of institutions. 

Responsibilities allotted. In the second place, agreement is 
lacking with reference to a wise allotment of responsibilities 
in higher education, as between boards, presidents, and pro- 
fessors. A president or a chancellor, rather than a board, of 
a college or university is held chiefly responsible in the public 
mind for its success or failure. This is a responsibility usually 
not evaded by chief executives. The job of chancellor or of 
president in a college or university is therefore not for weak- 

*Frances V. Speek, “Changes and Experiments in Liberal-Arts Education,” 


National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-First Yearbook, Part II, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1932, pages 43-156. 
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lings or trimmers, and it has burdens and disillusionments as 
well as prestige, compensations, and opportunity for service. 
Presidents sometimes seize authority that is distasteful to them 
and accept criticisms because they are expected to do so by 
their boards, and because their leadership is urgently needed on 
the campus. The defining and sensible allotting of the adminis- 
trative responsibilities for the internal operation of an in- 
stitution, to be shared by the board, the president, and the 
faculty, is an essential item in planning for higher education 
any far-reaching program designed to effect both economy of 
resources and educational efficiency. 

A college or a university is largely analogous to a scien- 
tifically conducted public hospital, although the fact that 
hospital patients are frequently helpless, while university stu- 
dents are self-active and share in student government, restricts 
the force of the analogy. For a good public hospital, author- 
ized or chartered by the legislature, a board of business and 
professional men and women employs a trained surgeon or 
physician. Then he and his medical colleagues select a skilled 
staff of doctors and nurses, and these technically trained per- 
sons determine upon surgical operations, choice of medicines, 
diet, and general regimen. A legislature or a board would be 
short-sighted to demand political or personal patronage in the 
hospital, or to try to decide between the use of chloroform, 
ether, and nitrous oxide, or to prescribe diets. Waste of money 
and of lives would result; and this is similar to what happens 
in a college or a university when legislatures, governors, or 
political groups prescribe the departments or subjects of in- 
struction or qualifications of professors, or tie the hands of 
presidents and boards by shifting to favored and inexpert 
appointees the use of revenues allotted lawfully for higher 
education. 


_ Duties of boards. A third question is, therefore, To what ex- 

tent do existing boards of control in higher education have 
obligations of internal administration, whatever may be the 
instances of present wasteful confusion in practice ? In general, 
it is held that to create policies, to legislate, to provide for 
finances, and to employ an executive are the main functions of 
boards; that to make administrative decisions and to supervise 
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instruction, research, and management are prerogatives of 
presidents, aided by their counselors on the board, on the 
faculty, and on the business staff. An aggressive group of pro- 
fessors in this country would help solve this problem of allot- 
ment by requiring that professors and teachers, who are em- 
ployed as experts primarily to teach and to do research, should 
not be excluded by boards from the determination of policies 
and from executive administration. Probably many of them de- 
sire that presidents should be shorn of their present large 
powers. | 

President Elliott, of Purdue University, has attempted to 
formulate a summary of the responsibilities of boards which 
are not adequately described, he says, by ‘‘the bare phraseology 
of charters and statutes:” 


With a full recognition of their limitations, and in the 
interests of a concrete brevity, the following list of the 
inescapable obligations of the competent board of control 
is presented: 


1. The selection of the president and, upon his recom- 
mendation, the other principal executive officers of the 
institution. 


2. The firm guidance and sympathetic support of the 
president and executive officers in all institutional matters. 


3. The devising of ways and means for raising adequate 
funds with which to provide and to secure a well-balanced 
support for the educational and scientific program of the 
institution. 


4. The preparation of a comprehensive plan for the 
future physical development of the institution, and the 
utilization of only a proper proportion of the resources 
of the institution for such development. 


5. The requirement of regular, concise, and intelligent 
financial and educational reports from officers and depart- 
ments, which will enable a ready understanding of the 
results of the operation of the institution. © 


6. The service of individual members as agents for 


*Cf. W. R. Smith, “The Principles underlying the Relations between Faculty 
and Administrative Officers in College and University Control,” National Edu- 
cation Association, Addresses and Proceedings, 1922, pages 887-896. J. A. 
Leighton, “Advantages Involved in Extending the Scope of Faculty Participa- 
tion,” zbid., pages 896-903. 
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effective contact with the public and consequently a better 
understanding and sounder confidence in the work of the 
institution. 

7. The understanding of the educational aims and goals 
of the institution as formulated by the faculty. 

8. The approving of an annual budget which protects 
the institution from debilitating deficits. The budget 
should represent that business acumen and foresight 
which are among the principal constructive contributions 
of the board of control. 

9. The formulation, in clear terms, of the fundamental 
duties of the faculty, and the recognition of the right 
and the responsibility of the faculty to organize itself 
for the proper performance of the designated duties. 

10. The creation of proper mechanisms whereby the 
board may be brought into cooperative relations with the 
faculty and the organized student body.’ 


Limitations of boards. The fourth consideration may be 
stated somewhat as follows: The laws of the states are diverse 
in the authorization and powers granted to the boards of con- 
trol of state institutions, and consequently the powers of such 
boards to manage funds for higher education are far from 
being uniform in the different states. For example, boards are 
sometimes restricted by the terms of enabling acts passed by 
Congress as well as by state constitutions and statutes. While 
the Supreme Court of the United States has declared that 
Congress, in admitting a new state, cannot impose conditions 
whose acceptance will deprive the state, when admitted, of any 
attribute of power essential to its equality with the other 
states, nevertheless Congress has repeatedly offered condi- 
tioned benefits to states. For example, lands were offered to 
certain states for the support of specified types of education 
and institutions by means of enabling acts, and the gifts to the 
states were made explicitly contingent upon the acceptance by 
these states of the Federal stipulations. Such acts were passed 
by Congress prior to the adoption of state constitutions, as in 
the case of Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Montana, New 


SE. C. Elliott, “The Board of Control,” in Higher Education in America 
(Kent), Ginn & Co., Boston, 1930, pages 619-621. 

‘Mr. Justice Lurton in 2217 U. S. 559; also see Report of National Advisory 
Committee on Education, Washington, D. C., Part II, “Basic Facts,” page 9. 
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Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Washington, and Wy- 


oming.” Other Federal acts confine payment of subsidies for 
agricultural and specified types of instruction within each 
of the states to the exclusion of other kinds of instruction, as 
note the Morrill, Hatch, Adams, Nelson, and Purnell Acts. 
Ascore of state universities are thereby in effect excluded from 
participation in these Federal grants for education, and the 
balance in the local support of competing institutions is often 
disturbed within these states.’ 

The legal relations of states to higher education, the regula- 
tions of charters of private institutions, and the designated 
powers of presidents and employees, so far as defined in laws, 
also present a wide variety scattered throughout constitutions 
and statutes.’ For example, in one state the head of the state 
university, although employed by a board, is nevertheless a 
statutory official with powers and duties designated in the law 
of the state. In other states the president of the state university 
is only an employee of the board of control without designation 
in the statutes. The constitutional authorization of boards of 
control likewise varies among the states. Laws governing the 
incorporation and charters of colleges and universities, if com- 
piled to date, would alone comprise a body of widely 
diversified fact.° 

A recognized principle in the determination of merit in 
teaching or research is that professional judgments—of presi- 
dents and faculties—should prevail. Legislatures in appro- 
priating funds for an institution or for departments thereof 
usually give latitude to boards and executives in the specific 
allotment of these funds to professors and employees—allot- 


"Report of National Advisory Committee on Education, Part II, “Basic Facts,” 
pages 15-20. 

*Ibid., pages 29-48. 

"Cf. Fred J. Kelly and John H. McNeely, The State ad Higher Education, 
Phases of Their Relationship, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching in cooperation with the United States Office of Education, New 
York, 1933. 

8Cf, Regulation of Degree-Conferring Institutions, a digest, with citations, 
of the relevant statutes of 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia, United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 
1926. (Mimeographed) 

L. W. Bartlett, State Control of Private Incorporated Institutions of Higher 
Education, New York, 1926. 

M. M. Chambers, “Constitutional Provisions Regarding State Universities,” 
Educational Law and Administration, Columbus, Ohio, Vol. II, No. 2, April, 
1933, pages 30-39. 
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ments to be made in accordance with the needs of the public 
service and of the institution, and with regard to the merit 
of the individuals employed. 

In recent years a tendency has grown for legislatures to 
remove from boards and educational officers specific control 
over funds appropriated for higher education. The Indiana 
law of 1932 gives an outside budget committee wide powers 
not only over future curricular expansion of institutions, but 
also over the determination of quality and service of pro- 
fessors, so far as these items are controlled by salaries former- 
ly apportioned by boards upon the recommendation of presi- 
dents and their colleagues. The Indiana law contains these 
provisions: 

Sec. 3. That the state budget committee is hereby 
authorized to ask for, and each and every of_ice, board, 
commission, department, institution, society, association, 
service, agency and undertaking of state government for 
which appropriations are provided by statute, shall fur- 
nish a detailed list of its officers and employees setting 
forth the compensation or salary and duties of each. 

Such list shall be filed with the budget committee not 
later than September 30, 1932, and the salary and the 
number of employees shall not thereafter be increased 
without the approval of the state budget committee.’ 


Other examples may be cited. In West Virginia the State 
Board of Education was abolished in 1932, and education 
was placed under the Board of Public Works, an action subse- 
quently declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
West Virginia.” The state directors of finance in California™ 
and in Ohio are powerful in administering funds for higher 
education in those states. President-emeritus Thompson of 
Ohio State University points out that the title “‘director of 
finance”’ is illustrative of any state official whose authority 
under the statutes permits him to exercise powers of financial 
control. Of this office he says: 

The statutes provide that this particular Director of 


*Indiana, Acts of General Assembly, Special Session, 1932, Chapter 31, an 
Act to amend Section 3. 

“Cf. West Virginia Senate Bill, No. 47, August 20, 1932, and School Laws of 
West Virginia, Charleston, 1931, Chapter 18, Article 2, Sections 1, 5, 6. 

"California Statutes, 1931, Chapter 325 : 656; 675-680, pages 844, 847-848. 
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Finance, as he is called, shall be appointed by the Goy- 
ernor .... An appropriation bill passed is as much law 
as any other act. The testimony of competent persons 1s 
that the most successful Directors of Finance in Ohio 
have been those who did not function. The office is redun- 
dant, a source of friction, duplicating activities already 
authorized by law, without at the same time repealing the 
statutes for existing institutions. Under the action of such 
an oficial a Board of Trustees of a University or of any 
other institution are subjected to his authority and direc- 
tion.... To clothe such an official with powers of control, 
equivalent to a veto of appropriations passed in the usual 
legal manner, is an anomaly in representative govern- 
ment. The temptation to all state agencies is to court the 

favor of the Director of Finance and thus introduce a 

most dangerous and vicious political practice among the 

authorities in all state agencies.” 

Economy and efficiency defined. Finally, among these pre- 
liminary matters it should be noted that confusing diversity in 
usage exists with regard to the meanings of the concepts 
“economy” and “efficiency.” The words seldom carry a pleasant 
significance. Economy is not parsimony, illiberality, or dis- 
guised prejudice directed toward higher education. It implies 
diligent care in the expenditure of money and effort, or in 
keeping within one’s income; it may extend to retrenchment 
and even enforced frugality. “Efficiency” is a word more 
generally misunderstood than the word “economy,” and sins 
are charged to some industries in the speeding up of produc- 
tion in the guise of efficiency at the cost of human values, as 
in sweat-shops and in specialized factory-processes where the 
workers function as conscious adjuncts to swiftly-moving ma- 
chines. Logicians use the adjective “‘eflicient’”’ to denote a cause 
operant. Engineers speak of efficiency as the ratio of the energy 
or work that is converted by an engine or a storage battery. 
Economists mean by efficiency the power of producing wealth 
from the soil, air, water, or by manufactures. The efficiency 
of an institution of higher learning is its power to accomplish 
for youth the ideals we cherish as the aims of colleges and 

*W. O. Thompson, Report of the Committee on University Control, Trans- 


actions and Proceedings of the National Association of State Universities, Oxford, 
Ohio, 1931, pages 135-136. 
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universities. Of individual efficiency, it suffices to say that it is 
the measure of one’s ability to do what he wants to do with 
the least effort or in the best way. 

The development of an individual is the result of numerous 
forces, including heredity; self-initiative or effort consciously 
directed toward a remote goal; the physical items of food and 
ventilation; the rhythm of rest and activity; sex and age; and 
social environment. Social factors, besides the school, which 
help to mold the individual are home, church, playground, 
press, occupation, and companions. Our tax-supported schools, 
colleges, and universities make up the more formal environ- 
ment that the government, which is the incorporated people, 
maintains for the higher development of the individual as a 
unit of society. Let it be remembered that the efficiency of 
schools, colleges, and universities is correlated with the effects 
of the numerous informal factors of development impinging 
upon every person. 

Obviously education is a very complex process. The efficient 
institution of higher learning therefore avoids the employment 
of instructors or professors who conceive of education merely 
as knowledge in the sense of matter memorized from lectures 
and books. The modern college and university is an institution 
manned preferably by men and women who understand the 
significance of the psycho-physical organism. They know that 
to accomplish higher education in the best way, which is the 
eficient way, is a dificult and expensive undertaking, the 
administration of which, like work in hospitals and labora- 
tories, is to be left to experts. 


Summary. The major difficulty now before the authorities 
in control of higher education is the necessity of effecting re- 
trenchment with a minimum of educational loss. The plight of 
higher education merits the sympathetic understanding and 
cooperation of citizens, legislators, and educators. Preliminary 
to the examination of techniques or specific measures devised 
to effect economy and efficiency in our colleges and universities, 
five urgent issues underlie the operation of colleges and uni- 
versities: 

1. External and internal forces of the social order affect 
sensitively the complex organization of our colleges and uni- 
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versities, and these forces operate in needless friction and 
conflict. 

2. A better understanding and a more practical allotment 
of the activities affecting the administration of higher educa- 
tion are desirable on the part of boards, presidents, and facul- 
ties. 

3. The obligations of boards of control have been fairly 
well defined. 

4, The diversity of laws—Federal and state—authorizing 
or restricting the powers of boards of control in the manage- 
ment of resources complicates the situation. 

5. The commonly used terms “economy” and “‘efficiency”’ 
need cautious definition when applied to higher education. 

Two large questions. In the examination of proffered de- 
vices for economy in higher education, two practical questions 
of great complexity appear. They are: 

What is the tendency with reference to public revenue and 
retrenchment in expenditures throughout the United States? 

What are the basal relations of higher education to the 
building of the social order, which justify the public support 
of colleges and universities? 

These questions require more elaboration than we have 
accorded so far to the five issues already mentioned. We shall 
therefore consider next these two major questions. The facts 
reviewed in the chapters immediately following are intended 
to enlarge the perspective of readers who are interested in 
solving the present difficulties confronting higher education in 
America, and to afford a portal, particularly for members of 
boards and executives of colleges and universities, for entry 
into the study of special fields of educational administration 
where there is now the compulsion to retrench. Impulsive 
adoption of a particular technique of economy in higher educa- 
tion without due attention to its ultimate significance and im- 
plication, or merely because, like a patent medicine, it has been 
used by others, is likely to be both wasteful and dangerous for 
our colleges and universities, and ultimately for civilization. 


CHAPTER II 
REVENUE AND RETRENCHMENT 


The General Situation. Sources of Support. Tax Problems. Increase of Costs. 
Students Benefiting. Haste and Retrenchment. Educators and Economists. 
Search for Efficiency. Fundamental Steps. Summary. 


The general situation. Along with the rest of the world, 
those who are on the pay roll of colleges and universities are 
receiving their share of personal misfortune. The list includes 
campus workers, business employees, instructors, professors, 
and presidents, as well as students. Even where facts and 
principles underlying sound administration are well under- 
stood, the grim truth is that reduced revenues compel im- 
mediate changes in our institutions of higher education. The 
distressing financial conditions of some colleges and universi- 
ties in the year 1933 are in striking contrast to the apparent 
prosperity of higher education in the year 1929-1930. Exact 
statistics for 1932-1933 have not been compiled by the United 
States Office of Education, but the comparative figures for the 
decade 1920-1930 are available. For instance, the property 
values of institutions of higher education reporting to the 
United States Office of Education and the changes in the 
decade 1920-1930 are indicated in Table I. 


Table I 


Property Values of Colleges and Universities in the 
United States’ 


Property value 


Percent- 


1919-20 1929-30 _age of 
increase 
Libraries, scientific apparatus, machinery, and 

PUCTILOTS Fs oh eC eet oh aireituir ets $ 110,847,727 $ 243,297,004 119.5 
GrOUndS yess tee ree ts ecib sy obra le 110,555,552 27 50 148.3 
Bil dinwe wyncics trortee aR OTe eel oie otek cae 425,127,123 183.5 
BrOduCtlve fUNGStm a Siu. Ams icye mietiaice riche dah ke 556,350,145 142.2 
FLITOEHED PLODELtY, iy dee he Wick te hal crcl eh lias mate ENA elalsdelunateterel ess a Ae 
PE OLAN A Jct) cts oh aL ustaire torial aya ereuitshed ese s $1,202,880,547 $3,210,661,103 166.9 


1Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., Bulletin No. 20, 1931, Chapter IV, pages 15, 18. 
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From the same source the figures on the income of colleges 
and universities are shown in Table II. 


Table II 
Income of Colleges and Universities in the United States 


Income 


Sources of income 


Percent- 
1919-20 1929-30 age of 

increase 
Productive tunes sine en ones e dies une cine ens $ 26,165,860 $ 67,370,057 157.5 
FederaliGov.ern ment aienicivemiatuic ace tisk hie aeons 12,782,944 20,338,597 59.1 
States andy citresiaie ts lieu enucurai an ee euiien poutits 52,821,194 133,179,356 152.1 
Private; benefactionsdieialm Weuseteniet eine mieiie 65,286,159 139,508,922 113.7 
Student fees eye ae he Wenieas aatlieiie give apeath a 83,085,837 270,733,445 225.8 
Totals eine onan radish MCAD cipencratntgtaN kee umo pes $240,141,994 $631,130,377 162.8 
Publicly controlled institutions ....... 91,304,185 234,934,148 157.3 
Privately controlled institutions. ...... 148,837,809 396,196,229 166.2 


One need not go far to find concrete instances of recent 
reductions in the revenues for higher education, as well as 
for government in general. At this writing a great deficit exists 
in the Federal budget. Messages of governors to legislatures 
convening in twoscore states uniformly call for reduction of 
expenditures. A committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has set forth its view with regard to the need 
for economy in governmental activities, including expenditures 
for education: 


After our consideration of the situation, however, 
we record our conviction that in many places only the 
beginnings of a reduction have been made. In such states 
and local units much more must be done in this direction 
before the relief so sorely needed by taxpayers will be 
obtained.” 


The appropriations of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the one Federal agency in this country provided for the 
collection and dissemination of nationwide information con- 
cerning education of all grades, was cut severely for the year 


*Report No. 5, 129th Board Meeting, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, November 18-19, 1932, Washington, D. C. (Mimeographed) 
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1932-1933.° In March, 1932, a questionnaire sent out by the 
American Council on Education brought replies from 168 of 
the 250 colleges and universities, members of the Council. 
The returns indicated that the combined income of the 168 
institutions will be about nine million dollars less in 1932-1933 
than in 1930-1931. On July 1, 1932, the United States Office 
of Education sent a questionnaire to 585 colleges and uni- 
versities of many types. Replies from 200 institutions showed 
that diminution of receipts from practically every source was 
expected for 1932-1933. It was found that suspended building 
programs, curtailment or elimination of research and extension 
service, and reduction in staff salaries were being planned.’ 
The estimates of that study were low and the predictions mild. 
At this writing legislatures in state after state have already 
made deep cuts in appropriations. 

Where a state institution receives a large portion of its 
income from tuition and endowment, a decrease in state appro- 
priations may not be felt with full force. For example, one 
legislature cut the appropriation for the state university 30 per 
cent, but the total revenue of that university was diminished 
only about 15 per cent owing to its income from fees and en- 
dowment. In such instances, the diminution of income neverthe- 
less produces a grave problem, for there are increased demands 
on the universities for services to be rendered without cost to 
the recipients during the depression, and many persons question 
the wisdom of shifting expense from the public to the indi- 
vidual. in 1932, the board of one small state university cut 
salaries about 35 per cent for 1933. In 1933, the legislature of 
another state reduced the university appropriation 50 per cent. 
In still another state, the legislature voted in the name of 
economy to abolish the post of chancellor of its university 
system and the governor vetoed the measure. In December, 
1932, the University of Illinois reported that expenses for the 


®Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1932, page 2. 

“Report of the Committee on Educational Finance, American Council on 
Education, in Educational Record, Vol. 13, No. 3, July, 1932, Washington, D. C. 

"Henry G. Badger, The Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 1932- 
1933, United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C., September, 1932, 
18 pages. (Mimeographed) Also, “Higher Education’s Budget,” School Life, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 1, September, 1932, page 14, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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coming biennial period would be cut a million dollars and a 
salary reduction of ten per cent would be made for all members 
of the teaching and administrative staffs. The University of 
Wisconsin presented a budget for 1933-1935 embodying “a 
decrease of $2,486,379 under the appropriation granted by 
the legislature in 1929, a decrease of $1,402,942 under the 
amount appropriated by the 1931 legislature, and a total 
amount $774,821 less than the actual income of the state’s 
largest educational institution for last year and this year.” 

The investments of privately supported institutions have 
shrunken in value, and the incomes therefrom have decreased. 
A recent study of the endowment funds of thirty representa- 
tive colleges and universities concludes: ‘“There are not a few 
colleges that have been so weakened by the financial snarls in 
which they have lately become enmeshed that their very exist- 
ence is contingent upon new gifts to their endowment funds. 
But gifts to philanthropy in the United States, which exceeded 
two billion a year from 1923 to 1929, are now gradually 
diminishing in size and number...’” 

Sources of support. Good use of the numerous techniques 
promising economy with efficiency in our institutions cannot be 
made without some preliminary analysis of all available 
sources of revenue. Expressed in general terms and shown 
schematically, the six sources of support of colleges and 
universities are these: 

(1) ‘Tax revenues 
a. Local or municipal appropriations 
b. State appropriations 
c. Federal appropriations 
d. Exemption from taxation 

(2) Grants of land or buildings by Federal or state govern- 
ments, and the incomes therefrom 

(3) Endowments derived from bequests, gifts, or investment, 
and incomes therefrom 

(4) Bond issues and loans 

(5) Tuition and other fees paid by students 


*School and Society, Vol. 37, No. 941, January 7, 1933, page 7. 

"School and Society, Vol. 36, No. 940, December 31, 1932, page $44. 

"Wood, Struthers and Company, Trusteeship of American Endowments, New 
York, 1932, pages 16-17. 
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(6) Miscellaneous receipts from services, royalties, sales, ath- 
letics, reimbursements, etc. 


Tax problems. In this time of extraordinary depression, 
efforts to increase educational revenues by means of heavier 
taxation naturally meet with resistance. Tax delinquencies 
which bring foreclosures on lands and homes, and the burden 
of relief in behalf of the unemployed assumed by many different 
units of government add to the crucial situation. Six develop- 
ments in taxation have been observed in recent years: (1) 
popular demand for the reduction of all governmental expend- 
itures; (2) unification of functions of government in the states; 
(3) central control of local and institutional expenditures by 
legislative mandate; (4) acceleration of state income tax 
movement; (5) reaction against the general property tax; 
(6) increase of taxes on motor vehicles and gasoline with state 
financing of highways.” 

The Federal government has been relying largely upon in- 
come taxes, but these revenues showed a heavy falling off 
during the fiscal year 1931-1932. States having income tax 
levies of their own find this source of revenue drawn upon by 
the Federal government. The diverse nature of state laws 
further complicates the situation. For instance, the Supreme 
Court of Illinois in 1932 held unconstitutional the personal 
income tax law of 1931; the Supreme Court of Idaho in 1932 
upheld the income tax law of that state. Various other 
court decisions on the income tax present an intricate array of 
law." 

Despite the reaction away from the property tax, there 
appears the suggestion to increase the tax on property re- 
maining in private ownership after the state has taken over 
other large areas on account of tax delinquency. This seizure 
of land by the state and consequent increase of taxes in turn 
tend to accelerate tax delinquency and the reversion of still 
more land to the state. A new public domain, in addition to the 
178,979,446 acres of the Federal government, is in process 
of development in the states. In the western states it has been 

°Cf. H. M. Groves, “Recent State Tax Legislation in the United States,” 


Tax Magazine, Chicago, November, 1932, page 434. 
10’The Illinois Income Tax Decision,” editorial, ibid., pages 401, 402, 428. 
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proposed to use much of the low-grade land for reforestation, 
irrigation, retardation of erosion, water supply, etc.” Thus far, 
the eventual sale of some of these Federal or state lands for 
educational purposes has not been urged. At the end of 1931, 
millions of acres were reported tax delinquent. This problem 
of the ‘‘new public domain,” which consists of property being 
released from all taxation, was one of the matters given serious 
attention by the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends.” 

Privately supported educational institutions in the United 
States are generally exempt from taxation. This exemption 
amounts to a form of local, state, and Federal aid. A limited 
number of privately owned institutions, such as Howard Uni- 
versity (for Negroes) and the Columbia Institute (for the 
Deaf), regularly receive Federal aid.” In 1931, the State of 
Maryland, in consideration of certain scholarships, made ap- 
propriations to privately controlled institutions, such as the 
Johns Hopkins University, Blue Ridge College, Washington 
College, Western Maryland College, Morgan College (for 
Negroes), etc., and to five private secondary schools.” 

The stability of publicly supported educational institutions 
requires the right kind of tax system, for otherwise uncertainty 
and the disasters of deficits and public resentment lie ahead. 
Increasing interest of educators in the problem of taxation 
in its far-reaching influence on our economic life and govern- 
ment is evinced by the recent studies of Professor Swift of the 
University of California,” of the National Survey of School 
Finance by the United States Office of Education,” and of Pro- 
fessor H. C. Morrison of the University of Chicago.” As 


“Report of National Advisory Committee on Education, Washington, D. C., 
Part II, “Basic Facts,” page 237. 

Recent Social Trends in the United States, Report of the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends, New York, 1933, 2 vols., Vol. I, Chap. 2 

"Report of National Advisory Committee on Education, Washington, D. C., 
Part II, “Basic Facts,” pages 72-77. 

“Report of Maryland Commission on Higher Education, Annapolis, January, 
1931, pages 7-8. 

“Fletcher H. Swift, Federal Aid and State Policies in Public School Finance 
in the United States, Boston, 1931. 

"Bibliography on Educational Finance, 1923-1931, Bulletin No. 15, 1932, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

State Support for Public Education, and Research Problems in School Finance, 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1933. 

“H.C. Morrison, School Revenue, Chicago, 1930. 
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shown elsewhere in these pages, Professor Morrison has de- 
scribed and attempted an evaluation of about a dozen different 
types of taxes used in this country. His list includes the prop- 
erty tax, income tax, excises, severance tax, customs duties, 
licenses, corporation tax, capitation tax, inheritance tax, assess- 
ments, public service charges.” 

In the background of the mosaic suggested by this brief 
presentation of facts about public finance and types of taxes 
stand the heterogeneous millions of persons from whom the 
government exacts a portion of their earnings or wealth. The 
mass includes the rich; over-paid executives who lament high 
taxes on unwieldy incomes; struggling merchants and em- 
ployers; professional workers whose skill must be kept to 
inexorable standards of excellence; employed and unemployed 
artisans, clerks, laborers; and millions of farmers who con- 
template the loss of home and means of sustenance through 
foreclosure. ‘These are they who have supported public educa- 
tion, and their faith in its value is a great asset of the schools. 

Increase of costs. A stirring presentation has been made by 
the National Education Association to show that in general 
our expenditures for education are inconsistent with the meas- 
ure of this faith. For instance, the estimated national income 
in 1930 is set forth as approximately $78,000,000,000, while 
the total cost of public schools, elementary, secondary, teacher- 
training, and the colleges and universities, was $2,615,068,177, 
or about three and one-third per cent of the whole national 
income. Iax-supported teacher-training institutions, colleges, 
and universities cost $294,292,141. The public elementary 
and secondary schools cost $2,320,776,036. That is, only 
about eleven per cent of the whole cost of public education of 
high and low degree, and less than two-fifths of one per cent 
of the national income, is chargeable to tax-supported higher 
education. Furthermore, the value of all property used for 
public school purposes (over seven billions of dollars) was less 
than two and one-fourth per cent of the total national wealth 
(some 322 billions) estimated in the year 1930.” 

If we disregard for the moment the disparities in expend- 


See Appendix. 
National Education Association, Research Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 5, Washing- 
ton, D. C., November, 1932, pages 206-210. 
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itures for the schools and for other governmental purposes 
which may be found in different cities, counties, and districts, 
a glance at the totals of Federal, state, and local expenditures 
reveals that payments for highways and waterways have been 
far out of proportion to the costs of education. For example, 
the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends stresses 
the fact that in the period 1915-1929 the combined costs— 
Federal, state, city, and local—for highways and waterways 
alone increased 160 per cent, and the combined costs of educa- 
tion, 120 per cent, in terms of 1915 dollars. However, the 
Federal costs of highways increased 1,115 per cent, and 
Federal costs of education increased only 90 per cent in the 
same period. With reference to needed retrenchment in serv- 
ices to the public, the survey of social trends concludes as 
follows: 


The immediate effects produced by depression can 
scarcely be taken as adequate guides to long time tend- 
encies. Reductions in governmental costs do not neces- 
sarily imply widespread abandonment of established 
activities. The roads to economy are many. Governmental 
organization, whether in national, state or local jurisdic- 
tions, still falls short of the standards of efficiency which 
in principle are generally accepted. Reorganization of 
conflicting and overlapping agencies and governments, 
improved techniques of overhead management, adjust- 
ment of salary scales to changes in living costs—these 
offer opportunities for saving which cannot be overlooked. 
If, however, activities have been undertaken which under 
changed conditions meet no active public demand, their 
disappearance will not be long delayed.” 


Critics of public education point with alarm to the mounting 
costs of schools. Some of them admit the necessity of education, 
but at the same time charge extravagance for alleged fads and 
novelties in the schools and colleges. For example, one editor 
writes: 


It is to our credit that our realization of the benefits of 
learning is practically universal, and that we do not 
willingly deny our children anything we believe to be for 


Recent Social Trends in the United States, Report of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends, New York, 1933, 2 vols., Vol. II, pages 1327, 1330. 
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their good. So strong is this tradition that “education” 
has become a veritable abracadabra, a magic word, a word 
with which to conjure incredible sums out of the pockets 
of the people. Woe unto the politicians or legislatures that 
would not unlock their treasuries to the word 
“education”’.... 

Too long have we been at the mercy of the super- 
educators and their craze for novelties. If they were 
idle or dishonest or incompetent, we should know how to 
cope with them; but they are none of these. They may 
swamp their employers with added taxes, but they are 
as honest as the day is long, and they fight for their con- 
victions with the dauntless spirit of Christian martyrs who 
would face the lions of Nero in the arena rather than buy 
their lives by dropping a pinch of incense upon the altar of 
Diana. 


Costs naturally increase in economically administered col- 
leges where enrollments and the demands of the public for 
more expensive services multiply. A list of possible factors 
occasioning increased costs, both real and apparent, in colleges 
and universities during recent years would include these twenty 
items: 


1. Changes in the value of the dollar 13. Publications and promotional pub- 


2. Increases in attendance licity 

3. Building and campus programs of 14. Radio service 
expansion 15, Commencements 

4, Enlargement of faculties 16. Dramatics 

5. Enlargement of administrative 17. Travel expense 
staff 18. Loans and scholarships 

6. Multiplication of courses andclasses 19, Expenditures for athletic stadia and 
within departments teams 

7. Duplication of programs of nearby 20, Business management including 
institutions collections, debts, investments, 

8. Improvements in instruction bond issues, accounting, and pur- 

9. Installation of laboratory and li- chasing; care of campus and high- 
brary equipment ways; heating, water supply, plumb- 


ing, and ventilation; institutionally 


10. Extension servi 4 : : 
te ervice owned automobiles; residential halls, 
11. Researc meal service 


12. Increases in salaries 


Such items will be considered in some detail in Part II; at 
this point we note that with regard to education in general, in 
a study made by the National Education Association, it was 


“Saturday Evening Post, Editorial, January 14, 1933, page 20. 
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estimated that in the period 1914-1930 the increase of costs 
in public elementary and secondary schools was due chiefly to 
three of the above mentioned items. 

First, that study concluded, about 49 per cent of increased 
educational costs was due to the depreciation of the dollar. 

Second, to increased attendance was to be charged 27 per 
cent of the increased costs of education. 

Third, to other factors was to be charged about 24 per 
Cent 

Students benefiting. Available figures showing the numbers 
of students, schools, universities, and colleges of the United 
States are published by the United States Office of Education. 
Because the Office is dependent entirely on the voluntary co- 
operation of institutions reporting, and because interpretations 
of the questions asked are not uniform from institution to in- 
stitution, the data are confessedly incomplete and imperfect. 
For example, frequent confusion in the use of the two terms 
“attendance” and “‘enrollment’’ has been a plague of educa- 
tional statistics. ‘‘Attendance’’ may be average attendance or 
that on the opening day of the first or second terms. Likewise, 
the ‘“‘enrollment”’ reported may be the total enrollment of stu- 
dents regardless of the elimination or dropping out of stu- 
dents after the opening days. In consequence, it is probable 
that published tables of enrollment somewhat exaggerate the 
actual numbers enjoying the benefits of attendance at any 
given time. Even with these reservations in mind, we note the 
impressive increase of students enrolled in colleges and univer- 
sities in the decade between 1920 and 1930. The United States 


Office of Education thus sums up enrollments and increases: 


The increasing popularity of higher education under 
public control is manifested in the number of students at- 
tending publicly supported colleges and universities. In 
1929-30 there were 390,397 students, or 40.2 per cent of 
the total number of college students, enrolled in the 246 
publicly supported colleges and universities, while in the 
same year there were 581,187 students, or 58.8 per cent 
of the total number, enrolled in the 832 privately sup- 
ported colleges and universities. The number of students 


"National Education Association, Research Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 5, Washing- 
ton, D. C., November, 1932, pages 223-225. 
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in publicly supported institutions increased 194,521, or 
nearly 100 per cent, during the decade 1919-20 to 1929- 
30, while the number in privately supported institutions 
increased 255,309, or 78.3 per cent. Of the students 
enrolled in publicly supported institutions in 1929-30, 
men comprised 60 per cent and women 40 per cent; of 
the students enrolled in privately supported institutions, 
men comprised 61.6 per cent and women 38.4 per cent.” 


The same survey sets forth a summary of the total enroll- 
ments of 1,078 universities, colleges, and professional schools 
reporting in 1929-1930. The enrollments were distributed in 
different types of institutions, as shown in Table III. 


Table III 


Total Enrollments of 1,078 Colleges and Universities in 
the United States” 


Enrollment, 1929-30 


Department 
Men Women Total 

PCO ALALON VAR Me Gi case tie keds uia ite Can hanece eek gupecien tts 27,766 19,543 47,309 
SOATEST EPI ON ERT TAD A OLIN So a a mE aH yA) 441,985 311,842 753,827 
react Leet suN ot tose foie) oh GAL: Seoteny adhd Geeta ya lee crate sek teuiien tan Ns 29,070 18,185 47,255 
IBFOTORBION AL MM MISE Cpe fsa tee ORTe CVT vale eG aieet Se hetan Mone 92,786 5,255 98,041 
COMA EMOR URN tol al ick oe Eto en Mic Ta An Goda i ea Mati etd GaNkg 15,923 14,225 30,148 

MotalMexcludingercuplicatest swiciie uel ivan leche elt 604,243 367,341 971,584 
Students in publicly controlled institutions ...... 244,784 145,613 390,397 
Students in privately controlled institutions ..... 359,459 221,728 581,187 


An interesting factor in the growth of college enrollment 
is the steady increase of enrollment in junior colleges during the 
past five years. Professor Walter C. Eells, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, in reviewing the present situation makes these 
significant observations: 


Under the severe conditions of the depression it is dis- 
tinctly creditable to the private institutions that they 
have so nearly held their own in enrollment. The de- 
pression also explains in part the increased attendance in 

Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930, United States Office of Education, 


Washington, D. C., Bulletin No. 20, 1931, Vol. II, Chapter IV, page 7. 
*Ibid., page 5. 
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public junior colleges, many students entering them for 
the first time or transferring after the freshman year at 
the more distant and more expensive university on ac- 
count of the greater economy of the local institution. 
The public junior college, too, especially in those states 
where little or no tuition is charged, has helped to keep 
at home many young men who, unable to find employment, 
might otherwise be wandering over the country in box 
cars or hitch-hiking along the highways.” 


The increase of junior colleges and of enrollments therein 
for the past six years is shown in Table IV. 


Table IV 
Junior Colleges in the United States” 


Year Colleges Enrollment 
LOD Rashi Lita ta a AN enn 408 50,529 
1929 ihaks Nang een aennremie 405 54,438 
LO SO Wise pentane ad te Wi bites 429 67,627 
AS EPS OMOEA) 436 74,088 
LOS 2. hate ones pysAe eater ea 473 99,476 
TOSS gle au UR aN ENC 497 106,016 


Haste and retrenchment. This multiplication of colleges and 
the growth of enrollment, with attending publicity, may lead to 
undue haste in making higher education the first target when 
retrenchment in public expenditures becomes imperative. One 
may easily overlook the fact that less than one per cent of the 
whole population is enrolled in all institutions of higher 
education, public and private, or about ten per cent of the 
population of age eighteen to twenty-two, inclusive. 

It is unsafe to penalize commendable results by the applica- 
tion of a mechanical formula or a sweeping per cent cut in the 
name of economy or in order that all of the institutions in a 
state, efficient and inefficient, may be “treated alike.’’ The 
difference in the quality and operation of different institutions 
reminds us of the marked differences in the capacities and 
conduct of individual men and women. The difficulty of making 

*Walter C. Eells, “Status of the Junior College in the United States, 1932-33,” 


School and Society, Vol. 37, No. 946, February 11, 1933, pages 198-199. 
*Ibid., page 198. 
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an appraisal of the merits and needs of institutions which are 
not, and cannot be, identical is enhanced by different factors 
which suggest the need for calm deliberation, and not haste 
without study, in the passing of new legislation and in the 
determination of appropriations. The present financial stress is 
magnifying the necessity for economy in institutions which may 
have been indifferent to waste or are inefficient; it may stimu- 
late them to intelligent and quick action. Here and there a 
distracted but prideful president may have rationalized his 
technique of cutting salaries and reducing courses of study to 
the point where his institution appears to him to be better 
than it was before. The truth seems to be that no one has 
shown that hasty and drastic cuts of appropriations for higher 
education, whether made by governors or by legislatures, have 
brought any significant educational betterment or have given 
promise of permanent good to the social order. 

Legislators suffering an excess of pressure may find it 
easier to cut educational appropriations than appropriations 
for roads and governmental jobs. In most states many kinds 
of governmental costs might be examined with a view to 
retrenchment before the schools and colleges are permitted to 
suffer. In California the program for 1933 drawn up by the 
Taxpayers’ Association indicates, exclusive of educational re- 
trenchments, some twenty-five different measures by which it 
is suggested that approximately $35,000,000 can be saved.” 

Reviewing the question of the university in relation to 
economic and governmental changes, President Moulton, of 
the Brookings Institution, points out the dangers of forcing 
retrenchments without adequate investigation: 


Economies of great practical importance can be, and 
in some cases are being, realized through fiscal reforms 
and the establishment of adequate systems of financial 
control. Equally important results can be obtained 
through the reorganization of state government depart- 
ments and agencies and the articulation of their activities 
in relation to a series of major state objectives. The time 
is ripe, at least in a number of states, for fundamental 
studies of the interrelations between state and local 


“Milbank Johnson, California Taxpayers Association, “Proposed Economy 
Legislation,” in Tax Digest, Los Angeles, December, 1932, pages 416-418. 
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government and the economic, social and educational 
problems with which the people are so vitally concerned. 

It is on the basis of studies such as these, and on this 
basis alone, that the economies in government expendi- 
ture now so urgently required can be intelligently made. 

Hysterical demands for economy by a tax-desperate elec- 

torate may easily become mere parsimony and result in 

crippling basically important state services, including 
education w.cin 

Educators and economists. State officers, boards of control, 
presidents, and professors in higher education often have 
strong influence in molding public opinion, but matters of 
revenue belong primarily to the voters and to the legislators 
who are elected to represent them. Educators are sometimes 
accused of promoting educational programs without much 
thought of the ultimate costs thereof or the sources of revenue. 
The promotion of interest in public revenue for educational 
purposes has been forced upon the consideration of educators, 
for many kinds of organized interests other than the schools 
and colleges have been ably represented for years at legisla- 
tures and at Congress, and often to the disadvantage of schools 
and colleges. Today it is sometimes charged that educational 
associations and minority groups in special phases of education 
are a persistent if not a rich influence in state legislatures and at 
Washington. 

The need seems to be for more intimate knowledge of eco- 
nomics and political science on the part of professional educa- 
tors, and of more practical knowledge of educational history 
and administration on the part of the economists and political 
scientists who sometimes advise statesmen and politicians. 
Teachers are engrossed in routine. Their daily tasks keep most 
of them (the vast majority are women) apart from the actu- 
alities of the industrial and political world. Professors in col- 
leges and universities likewise tend to stand apart from the 
world. As a whole, the members of the teaching profession are 
regarded both by politicians and by practical economists as a 
rather helpless group when confronted by economic and 
political issues. 


Harold G. Moulton, “The University and Governmental Changes,” Scien- 
tific Monthly, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, January, 1933, page 40. 
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On the other hand, trained economists, as well as writers on 
political science, often betray indifference to the affairs of 
educational administration—its legal basis, organization, 
codes, and its significance for the immediate control of the 
machinery of public education. Hopeful signs are that, during 
recent surveys of state government, political scientists and 
economists in charge have called into counsel qualified educa- 
tors in order to present and analyze adequately the problems 
of the schools respecting finance and legal organization, and 
that in educational conferences aid is being sought from econo- 
mists and leaders in political science. 

Rapid specialization in political science and in economics, 
the proponents of which may have neglected to consider the 
place of educational administration, has resulted in lack of 
coordination of the three sciences. Here is a remediable cause 
of ineffectiveness on the part of those who might guide us 
better in the related fields of finance, government, and educa- 
tion. Dr. Moulton sets forth one phase of the difficulty in these 
words: 


By virtue of their restricted training, both the econo- 
mists and political scientists are seriously handicapped in 
analyzing any of the complex problems relating to govern- 
ment control of economic activities. The economist does 
not know enough about governmental organization and 
the political scientist does not know enough about business 
and economics for either to function with genuine effective- 
NESSijni. . 

There must be a new and frontal attack made by de- 
partments of economics and government jointly on the 
problems inhand. Gradually, the entire curriculum of these 
departments must be organized around a common objec- 
tive. Only thus shall the work of present scholars be given 
the greatest vitality, and only thus will we secure the type 
of future scholar and statesman which is required if the 
complex economic and government organization of our 
day is to be effectively utilized in the service of society.” | 


Search for efficiency. For some years the more progressive 
colleges and universities have been awake to the advantages 
of sound economy. Long before the present financial depression 


Harold G. Moulton, “The University and Governmental Changes,” Scien- 
tific Monthly, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, January, 1933, page 39. 
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was painfully felt, many colleges had sought by continual super- 
vision, pruning of budgets, internal reorganizations, and pro- 
motion of improved legislation to achieve much that is de- 
manded today in the name of financial economy. 

This perennial struggle for efficiency in higher education 
is reflected by items common in the operation of colleges and 
universities. For example, there are safeguarding specifications 
in charters and statutes; constitutional provisions; the functions 
designated for chancellors, presidents, deans, directors, bud- 
get-makers, comptrollers, auditors, bursars, and superintend- 
ents. The traditionally guarded internal organization of insti- 
tutions into colleges, schools, departments, divisions, institutes, 
councils, and committees; the multiplication of classes, semi- 
nars, courses of study, curricula; the expansion of the whole 
program of higher education—undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional; the long-drawn-out experimentation and dis- 
cussions of educationalists seeking the best methods of learn- 
ing; the public movements for consolidation of plants, unifi- 
cation of control, and integration of courses—all these items 
may be generously interpreted as evidences of the continual 
struggle for betterment in the conduct of higher education, 
although experimentation and the enthusiasm for expansion 
have sometimes outweighed prudence in expenditures. By con- 
trast with money-earning industries, the operation of some of 
our institutions of higher learning may appear to be inefficient. 
In educational institutions, however, human values constitute 
goals of efficiency more desirable than production of goods and 
the reduction of expenditures of energy and money. 

Thanks to railroads, automobiles, and good roads, all in- 
stitutions today are closer together in point of time. Com- 
petition between tax-supported institutions appears therefore 
as the more useless and glaring. Among many tax-supported 
institutions within a single state or a geographically small area 
of contiguous states there exist duplications of curricula in 
engineering, or in arts and sciences, or in graduate work. In 
some sections, the state institutions are guarded as though the 
duplicating curricula or institutions were local industries to be 
championed by their presidents, and by the boards which 
employ them, as well as by local promotional organizations. 
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Fundamental steps., Efficient college and university admin- 
istration by able boards and presidents does not exist in the 
abstract. Generalizations about cures for inefficiency in univer- 
sities and colleges are of dubious value because of the extreme 
diversity of external conditions affecting higher education in 
the different states, and because of the human values involved. 
Reminders of this fact are the climatic, topographical, geo- 
graphical, and ethnological variations between such states as 
Oregon and Florida, California and Maine, New Mexico and 
Illinois, Minnesota and Louisiana. Along with diversity of 
population goes diversity of industry. Each situation calls for 
a delicate adjustment that can be brought about by men who 
not only know each technique of efficiency and economy, but 
have the courage and the brains to adopt the appropriate 
measure. 

Noting a few signal exceptions, we find no warrant for the 
charge that extravagance, waste, and inefficiency characterize 
the financial operations of colleges and universities generally. 
Now that enforced retrenchment is here, we find that devices 
promising economy with educational efficiency are being sought 
and weighed by alert administrators. To recognize and reward 
the fundamental qualities— decision, intelligence, and integrity 
—that the administrators of so many of our colleges and uni- 
versities possess, as well as to get rid of any incompetent or 
dishonest administrators or staff members, are important first 
steps to be expected by the public in launching any program 
for retrenchment in higher education without serious 
educational loss. 

Summary. The main facts and principles set forth in this 
chapter may be summarized in nine statements which are 
worthy of consideration when plans are being made for the 
better adjustment of a college or university to the present 
emergency : 


1. In the decade preceding the year 1930, revenues and 
endowments for higher education increased, but in 1932-33 
the growth of endowments has slackened generally, and _in- 
comes have diminished. The grim fact is that institutions are 
forced to retrench, and staff members and employees share in 
_ the world misfortune. 
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2. An inventory of capital and an analysis of all the sources 
of support are essential preliminaries to retrenchment. 

3. The mounting burdens of taxes, the reaction against the 
property tax, popular scrutiny of a dozen other types of taxa- 
tion, and systematic study of the finances of public education 
characterize the time. Millions of persons enduring anxiety 
and hardship are in the background of theoretical discussions 
of taxation. 

4, Increased costs of education observed during recent years 
are not fairly attributable chiefly to extravagance. Growth of 
enrollment, increased and improved service demanded by the 
people, and fluctuation in the value of the dollar account in 
large measure for mounting expenditures. 

5. Enrollments reported in colleges and universities are 
greater than the actual attendance of students. This is due to 
the imperfections of statistical methods used in reporting. 
Evidence points to the fact that the numbers of persons in at- 
tendance at institutions of higher education have strikingly 
increased, but that all of these persons constitute only a very 
small fraction of the population. It seems, therefore, that 
higher education is not being overdone so far as enroll- 
ments are concerned. Furthermare, to strike first at the costs 
of higher education is unwarranted in view of the demon- 
strable waste in less essential governmental operations. 

6. Economics suggests the futility of forcing governmental 
retrenchments in haste and without adequate investigation. 
The time is ripe for studying the relations between government 
—state and local—and the economic, social, and educational 
problems which vitally concern the people. 

7. An encouraging symptom is the increasing cooperation 
of economists, political scientists, and professional educators 
who hitherto have tended to work in artificially isolated fields. 

8. The character of organization, the traditional assign- 
ment of specific duties to types of officials peculiar to colleges 
and universities, the internal modes of operation, and per- 
sistent academic experimentation—all these items attest an 
old and perennial struggle for efficiency in higher education. 
Compared with industrial organizations producing goods for 
a price, the plant and management of colleges and universities 
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may appear to be inefficient. When an institution tends to be- 
come a local industry rather than an instrument of education, 
confusion and waste appear. A guiding principle in striving for 
efficiency in higher education is that human values centering in 
character, intellect, and health, rather than the production of 
material objects, are the main goals of desire and effort. 

9. That the personnel of administration in higher education, 
whether of boards or of staff, should embody certain human 
values—decision, intelligence, and integrity—is a fundamental 
requirement. Specific measures and techniques adopted for the 
better adjustment of institutions to the needs of the people are 
likely to fail wherever incompetent or dishonest men control. 
Indifference to this truism has brought peril to our 
governmental structure and social order. 


We now meet the question, What are the existing relations 
of colleges and universities to our social order, that justify 
public support of these institutions? In order to answer this 
question the main factors other than education underlying 
our economic and social organization will be brought in review. 
If higher education is not the keystone of our institutions and 
cooperative life nourished by our representative democracy, 
then future efforts to continue public support of colleges and 
universities, while educators carefully examine and apply the 
proffered techniques of efficiency, will be quite in vain. 


CHAPTER III 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Change and Education. Individual and Society. Accreditation. A Philosophy 
Needed. Aims and Ideals. Education as Control. Summary. 


Change and education. An analogy, old but striking, is the 
one between the structure and functions of the human body and 
the masses of individuals comprising a nation. The tens of 
millions of cells in the body are more alike than different, al- 
though groups of these cells have developed to specialized 
functions, as in eye, ear, muscle, bone, gland, and brain. So, 
human beings as a whole are fundamentally similar, yet indi- 
viduals and groups differ in race, heredity, capacity, sex, age, 
intelligence, emotions, occupation, and education. Points of 
agreement among human beings are denoted by constitutions, 
laws, customs, and organizations. Certain institutions, which 
have become well established through the centuries, represent 
the approval and participation of great numbers of persons, 
the family, the church, the school, and government. An indi- 
vidual or a single group maladjusted to the interrelatedness of 
the social order may cause injury to all. 

The evolution of society is a story told only in fragments by 
recorded history, and changes in the complex groupings of 
human beings continue for better or for worse. These trans- 
formations and shiftings seem to have been accelerated during 
recent years, so that it is increasingly difficult to describe social 
trends, and it is a baffling task to attempt to discover the prime 
causes of such changes. 

The President’s Research Committee on Social Trends said 
at the outset of its report: 


Scientific discoveries and inventions instigate changes 
first in the economic organization and social habits which 
are most closely associated with them. Thus factories 
and cities, corporations and labor organizations have 
grown up in response to technological developments. 

The next great set of changes occurs in organizations 
one step further removed, namely in institutions such as 
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the family, the government, the schools and the churches. 

Somewhat later, as a rule, come changes in social philos- 

ophies and codes of behavior, although at times these may 

precede others. .. . In reality all of these factors act and 
react upon each other, often in perplexing and unexpected 
ways. : 

Apparently, three causes underlie the major changes now 
occurring in our civilization: (1) The increase of population 
amid an intricate interdependence in daily activities—the 
United States alone contains 123,000,000 people; (2) labor- 
saving machines permanently affecting employment and leisure; 
(3) management methods through skilled powers of organi- 
zation restricting individual initiative. 

If these three elements are to be dominating factors in our 
social and economic life, then our system of higher education 
might well recognize them in order that human or spiritual 
values may not be lost in the progress of industrialism. Tax- 
supported colleges and universities in particular might well 
renovate voluntarily their structures and operation in the 
light of basal human values which, although they have never 
been attained, nevertheless do not change through the years. 
For an institution merely to follow local traditions of routine 
or the beaten paths either of classicism or of technology, or to 
strive to build student enrollments, or to erect imposing plants 
in landscape pictures, or to gain prestige for difficult scholar- 
ship, or fame for athletics, or comfort and opportunity for 
professors, and glory for presidents and chancellors, is totally 
insufficient; such efforts conceal from the public the sources of 
real waste, even when this concealment is accomplished under 
the cloak of academic magnitude or the semblance of monetary 
efficiency. 

We depend upon a reconstructed educational system to lay 
the foundation for future structures of the social order. This 
is of more interest to a democracy than the maintenance of 
highways, prohibition, the tariff, or the election to office of 
preferred individuals. If the best social order is to prevail in 
this country, we may hope that when future retrenchments in 


1Recent Social Trends in the United States, Report of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends, New York, 1933, 2 vols., Vol. I, pages XIII and 
XIV. 
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public expenditures are made, the education of the masses and 
particularly of the relatively small but hopefully selected group 
of potential leaders in our schools, colleges, and universities 
will not be allowed to suffer first or worst for lack of funds. 

Individual and society. While human society at best is a har- 
monious organization of individuals, nevertheless every man 
knows that life is a continual conflict between the demands of 
self and of groups, large and small. Intelligence, ethics, and 
law strive to reconcile the conflict. 

The staff of a college or university is intent mainly on meet- 
ing the demands of individual students. The capacity, industry, 
interests, and future of each student become matters of scien- 
tific and sympathetic study on the part of officers and teachers. 
Ideally the individual aspires to contribute to the welfare of 
humanity as well as to assure his own preservation and happi- 
ness. Failure on the part of administrators and professors to 
balance the demands of individuals with the needs of society 
as a whole may bring waste of money and of effort in higher 
education. 

We have made considerable progress in the recognition and 
measurement of individual differences in students, and in 
adapting our educational procedures to such differences. Edu- 
cators have learned that an excessive variation in personality 
from the average of our kind is an abnormality at the point 
where the difference becomes destructive to the individual and 
to society. We have, therefore, along with the emphasis on 
studies of the physical and mental life of students and on 
mental hygiene, some new criteria for determining whether 
efficiency in higher education means yielding to the desires of 
an individual or to the needs of society. Programs, curricula, 
and methods of instruction are being scrutinized as never be- 
fore.’ This is an encouraging step toward far-reaching economy 
and efficiency in education—a movement stimulated in part by 
those who challenge the values accruing to society from the 
public support of higher education. 


*Note, for example, the cooperative studies of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Association of American Colleges, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the North Central Association, the National 
Society for the Study of Education, the National Education Association, and 
experiments in tests aided by the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations in the 
states. 
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We are learning also to distinguish more carefully between 
the desires or wants of individuals on the one hand and social 
needs or necessities on the other. Needs arouse desires, but 
desires do not always denote a need or necessity. Practical 
examples of the potency of sheer desires, which may or may 
not express social needs, as affecting higher education are found 
in every state. States support duplications of college and uni- 
versity campuses or of schools within contiguous areas largely 
because of local desires. The hundreds of courses offered by 
large institutions may be due in part to the unchecked inclina- 
tions of professors or to the whims of small numbers of 
half-interested students and even to institutional rivalry and 
job-making. The striving of deans, directors, heads of depart- 
ments, librarians, or financial officers, for more autonomy may 
betray the same human tendency to stress personal desire more 
than social need. The abuses of football as a means of exercise 
and fun degenerating into spectacles to amuse the public and 
for the exercise by proxy of thousands of yelling students and 
alumni may result in part from the desires of coaches thriving 
on publicity, from the infantile impulses of alumni, from the 
desires of certain popularity-seeking professors, and from the 
phantasies of some presidents who cherish within their own 
ego the glory of stupendous stadia erected during their admin- 
istration.” Such individuals are not truly representative of 
higher education. | 

The phenomenon of direct minority aggression without re- 
gard for the whole people is a feature that seems to be growing 
in American life. It is perhaps stimulated by the temporary 
anomaly of abundance of products together with unemployment 
and poverty. Almost any person or small group of individuals 
appearing with some high-sounding designation and with due 
publicity can become a formidable claimant of privilege be- 
fore boards of control, legislatures, or Congress. When indi- ' 
viduals or groups falsely pretend to represent the needs of 
vast numbers of citizens, it is evidence of a diseased condition 
in our social order that only an educated and upright public 


°Cf. findings in American College Athletics, Howard J. Savage, Bulletin 
Number Twenty-three, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, New York, 1929, pages VII-XVII, 86-89, 92, 308. 
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spirit can remedy. It is by no means an irremediable condition 
once the people comprehend it. 

Presidents of tax-supported colleges and universities tell of 
pressures of such minority groups sometimes brought to bear 
upon them when privileges and changes are sought. Self- 
appointed committees of citizens, or parents, or ministers, or 
grocers, or dyers and cleaners, or musicians, or insurance 
agents, or dentists, or football boosters sometimes organize 
to vex the life and jeopardize the administration of executives 
of tax-supported higher education. A state college or univer- 
sity can hardly be operated efficiently on the town-meeting plan. 
Some educational administrators appear not to be able to 
penetrate the pretensions of such persons, who assume to speak 
for a group, a community, or state. Perhaps they have not the 
courage to resist the pressures brought to bear. We hasten to 
add that the right of petition, of course, is to be maintained al- 
ways, and the privileges of courteous hearings are to be ex- 
pected of all educational or governmental authorities. Minority 
groups peaceably assembled often accomplish much by way of 
expression and mutual interchange of ideas. Good leadership 
always comes from individuals and groups, but its power is 
truth rather than disguised selfishness. Furthermore, some 
kind of minority group manages government and business and 
in a representative democracy will always be in immediate 
control. Minorities also do the work of research. But there is 
a difference in public activities, often obscured by the devices of 
publicity, between an authorized and competent individual or 
minority, and a minority of self-appointed individuals acting 
directly upon those in authority, ostensibly in the name of the 
needs of all of the people. This distinction is valid whether 
we are concerned with groups purporting to represent the 
demands of “‘business,”’ of ‘‘agriculture,” of “labor,” of ‘‘tax- 
payers,” of “veterans,” or of ‘‘education.”’ 


Accreditation. An interesting instance of well-intended 
pressures brought to bear originally by self-selected minority 
groups is found in prevailing systems of accreditation of 
schools, colleges, and universities in the United States. Forty 
years ago so irregular and defective were the usual admission 
requirements and programs in secondary schools and in col- 
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leges that voluntary efforts were made to standardize the 
practice of education throughout the country. In those days, 
preparatory schools were compelled to prepare candidates for 
college entrance according to the diverse requirements of the 
different colleges. Foundations having money to donate for 
worthy educational institutions were compelled to stipulate 
minimal requirements of excellence from those institutions 
asking them for funds, and much good was accomplished in 
eliminating shams in higher education. 

About that time began the growth of the voluntary associa- 
tions of college professors, teachers, and administrators in 
secondary schools, public and private, which drew up published 
requirements in the effort to elevate and accredit educational 
work throughout the country. These associations in the East, 
West, North, and South have multiplied and grown in power.’ 

Controlled usually by the perseverance and personality of 
small groups of professors and educational administrators, 
some of these organizations, without legal sanction to do SO, 
have grown to practical power in defining the resources, equip- 
ment, and operation of thousands of high schools and hundreds 
of colleges. Imbued with the success of the major associations, 
probably fifty volunteer agencies now exist which attempt 
either standardization or accreditation of one or more phases 
of college work. A representative of a western taxpayers as- 
sociation was reported recently as demanding that the state 
university and normal schools of his state withdraw from a 
certain great accrediting organization, alleging it to be an 
“egotistical and impractical association, which is a self- 
constituted, invisible government.’” 

Ten years ago President Coffman sounded a humorous 
but warning note about the growing powers of outside agencies 
indirectly governing the standardization of colleges and uni- 
versities. Describing the experiences of a new president, he 
enumerated the demands of architects, contractors, and unions. 

“Accredited Higher Institutions, Bulletin 19, 1930, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1930. 

BP: Cubberley, “Accredited Schools,” Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, 
New York, 1915, Vol. I, page 27. 

Report of National Advisory Committee on Education, Part II, “Basic Facts,” 


pages 179-180. 
SAssociated Press, Washington (D. C.) Star, January 13, 1933. 
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Academic tradition concerning faculties also demanded con- 
formity. The legislature made appropriations and prescrip- 
tions. Stipulations about funds were received from Washington. 
Then, he says: 


When our unsophisticated friend had learned how to 
deal with state and federal matters, he felt that hence- 
forth the administrative road would be easy to travel. 
How deliciously uninformed he was!’ 


The writer then described the activities of numerous out- 
side organizations which told the new president how to do 
things. The interesting story ends with the statement that the 
bewildered president came finally to the conclusion “that a man 
cannot administer a university in a vacuum.” 

The question has been asked whether the major work of 
most standardizing and accrediting agencies has been accom- 
plished. It seems anomalous that in state-controlled and tax- 
supported education, groups of principals, teachers, and pro- 
fessors, whether duly delegated or acting outside of their own 
institutions, should be able to prescribe indirectly for hundreds 
of high schools or for their own college or university the exact 
entrance requirements in algebra, geometry, languages, sci- 
ences, or history; to condition automatically in the public mind 
the reputation of the instruction given in schools, colleges, and 
universities; and to define and evaluate the curricula, equip- 
ment, and finance of our tax-supported colleges, universities, 
and professional schools. Perhaps much can be said in favor of 
the merit of judgment with regard to standards in education 
formulated by expert groups of educators acting in an ad- 
visory spirit. In behalf of educational efficiency and in order to 
exclude shams in scholarship, such cooperative efforts of 
representative minorities may be commendable. The American 
people, it seems, prefer such prescriptions to political prescrip- 
tions in education, be they state or Federal. With regard to 
finance, how much of the cost of secondary and higher educa- 
tion in the United States has been caused by pressures to 
conform to the prescriptions of self-appointed minority groups 
is hardly calculable, but doubtless the total sum is great. 


*L. D. Coffman, Proceedings of the National Association of State Universities, 
1923, Vol. 21, page 72. 
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At the request of a committee of the National Association 
of State Universities, Dean F. J. Kelly, then at the University 
of Minnesota, in 1926 made a survey of the principal stand- 
ardizing and accrediting agencies, and reproduced their various 
definitions and requirements. The committee conferred with 
organizations in which representation was held either by insti- 
tutional or by individual membership. Thirty-five associations 
influencing curriculum development alone were named, to 
which various state universities either belonged or paid dues.’ 

It is encouraging to note that the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the largest accrediting 
body in the United States, is at this writing scrutinizing its own 
prescriptions and Monts with a view to better adapting 
them to social needs. 

A philosophy needed. Thirty years ago educators were dis- 
cussing intensely the speculations of Kant, Hegel, Herbart, 
Rousseau, and Froebel; then interest turned to the experiment; 
now attention centers upon the practical. Today we recoil from 
pedagogical theories. Perhaps we are in need of a sound philos- 
ophy of education in order to justify our large expenditures of 
public funds. The philosophy or reasoning need not deal with 
metaphysics or nourish the illusion which clothes mere words 
with majesty. 

An interesting but probably impracticable undertaking would 
be to ascertain just what philosophy, if any, motivates each one 
of the hundreds of colleges and universities of this country, 
and to what extent this philosophy is understood or followed 
by those charged with administration. Probably, where the 
actual reasons for the support of colleges and universities by 
the public and even by alumni were given explicit expression, 
the reasons set forth in many instances would probably be 
vague or superficial, and therefore fragile in a time of stress. 
This possibly helps to explain why unimpressed legislators and 
their taxed constituency have agreed with suggestions to cut 
educational appropriations, while millions of dollars have been 
spent prodigally for highways, for duplicated governmental 
services or jobs, and for life stipends to veterans with non- 
service injuries. 


"Fred J. Kelly, Transactions and Proceedings of the National Association of 
State Universities, Washington, D. C., 1926, Vol. 24, Part II. 
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The mild defense of professors against attacks on the sup- 
port of higher education is not sufficient. Because they draw a 
livelihood from the public treasury, some teachers are prone 
to be timid about advocating financial support of education, 
and taxpayers leagues therefore easily frighten them into 
silence. 

A positive and intelligent attitude is desirable on the part of 
all who recognize that democracy and education form an indis- 
soluble partnership. The time seems to be opportune for educa- 
tors and editors to remind the public now groping for leader- 
ship upon a sea of economic and political and educational 
troubles, that imperative reasons exist for the support of pub- 
lic education. Merely to assume that all good men have faith in 
education, or that somehow the colleges and professors will 
carry on, is not enough. When friends of education plead for 
gifts or appropriations, perhaps too strong an emphasis has 
been laid on the expectation that a college training serves to 
increase the money-earning power of the individual. Teachers 
and professors also may have given too much time in the past 
during expensive conventions to vocalizing their grievances, 
or to formulating demands for security in tenure and for more 
salary with less drudgery, or to the consideration of merely 
pedagogical methods and standards, while the public has 
silently paid the bills, and until recently has paid with increas- 
ing promise of liberality. The public might also be more seri- 
ously interested in the persistent but calm presentation of the 
valid arguments for the support of public education as an 
institution of our social order than in glowing talk about alma 
mater, or the fame of athletic teams, or even about the con- 
tribution of a scientific professor to the progress of some local 
industry. 

The connection between education and that social order 
embodied in our democracy is thus stated in general terms: 


The twentieth century seeks consciously to express the 
reality of democracy in terms of education; to humanize 
education through the mechanisms of democracy. The 
foremost efforts and the dominant ideals of our civilization 
are symbolized through these two ideas—democracy and 
education. The former represents the goal of social prog- 
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ress; the latter, the chief instrument for the attainment 
of individual development as the necessary condition for 
carrying the load of common social obligations.’ 


Many specific reasons for state support of public education 
have appeared during the past quarter of a century in 
books on education. Considering public education as a govern- 
mental function supported by local, state, and Federal units, 
Wwe cannot understand why authors on political science have 
devoted so few pages to the administration and support of 
education.’ 

The time, therefore, is ripe for a reassembling of the valid 
arguments and reasons that justify the tax-support of public 
education. If some of the reasons are hardly debatable and 
generally accepted, it should be remembered nevertheless that 
there are persons who still hold to the ancient charity concep- 
tion of public education, or to the aristocratic belief that educa- 
tion should be the privilege of those able to pay for it. Let 
us herewith consider ten sound reasons for public support and 
control of education. The ten reasons outlined below are 
grouped under two general arguments as relating respectively 
to society and to the individual, and the premises presented 
may be construed as a brief for the moral and financial sup- 
port of public education. 


1. Public education is necessary for survival of the social order. 


(a) Ignorance breeds disease, superstition, war, anarchy. 

(b) Exploitation of the masses is made easier by general 
ignorance. 

(c) In a democracy where each child born is a potential 
voter and official, ignorance is intolerable. Thomas 


°E. P. Cubberley and E. C. Elliott, State and County School Administration, 
Source Book, New York, 1915, page 3. 

*For example, see the discussions in the following references: Charles A. 
Beard, American Government and Politics, New York, 1925, pages 443, 496, 
694, 752, et seq.; E. P. Cubberley and E. C. Elliott, State ‘and County School Ad- 
ministration, Source Book, New York, 1915, pages 3-12; S. T. Dutton and David 
Snedden, The Administration of Public Education in the United States, New 
York, 1915, pages 41-45, “Education a State Function;” D. S. Hill, Introduction 
to Vocational Education, New York, 1920, pages 6-9 : W. S. McK echnie, The 
State and the Individual, Glasgow, 1896, pages 363-364, “The Environmental 
Influence of the State;” William B. Munro, The Government of the United 
States, New York, 1926, pages 501, 632-633; Frederick A. Ogg and P. Orman 
Ray, Introduction to American Government, ‘New York, 1925, page 900; Wood- 
row Wilson, The State, Boston, 1911, pages 638-639. 
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Jefferson wrote: “If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free, in a state of civilization, it expects what never 
was and never can be.’”” 


(d) The materials of soil, and mineral, and water, and air 


(f) 


cannot be discovered, developed, and utilized, and the 
forces of nature, present from the beginning in heat, 
light, and electricity, cannot be conquered without 
special training. 

Ignorance in the masses cannot be overcome sufficiently 
by the schools supported merely by charity or main- 
tained only for those who can pay, however much such 
schools may aid. No power less than that of the in- 
corporated people—the state—can support and con- 
trol a complete program of universal education. 

If gross ignorance once be dispelled among the people, 
then even liberated intelligence demands leadership 
of brains and character. We depend upon public 
tax-supported institutions, aided by the home, church, 
and private schools and colleges, to supply the 
genius of leadership in a hundred fields of human 
struggle. 


2. Public education is fundamental for the welfare of indi- 
viduals. 


(a) Training of the individual for adjustment to a complex 


(b) 


(c) 


social order contributes to employment, to produc- 
tion, and to consumption. The extreme variety of in- 
dividual differences, inherited and acquired, renders 
this effort to develop adaptable human beings a highly 
technical task, that cannot be accomplished solely by 
the school of experience, which is a tragically wasteful 
school. 

Conscious evolution is impeded where the individual 
is not afforded opportunity for self-realization and the 
development of abilities serviceable to the social order. 
Crime and anti-social living originate in the body and 
the mind of the individual, be he leader or led, or the 
oppressed. Elimination or lessening of these devia- 


“Letter to Col. Charles Yancey,” The Works of Thomas Jefferson, Federal 
edition, Putnam’s, New York, 1915, page 497. 
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tions of conduct and personality which are destructive 
both to the individual and to society, can be attained, 
if ever, only by the intellectual and ethical development 
of the individual and of the parents and homemakers 
of tomorrow; and in this development formal educa- 
tion is a powerful factor. 

(d) Education as environment is a birthright. As our eyes 
by inheritance are ready-made for light, our lungs for 
air, so also the nervous system and parallel psychic life 
of a human being by nature require for normal devel- 
opment and completion those stimuli which we call 
organized education, provided in schools and colleges 
after the home has done its work during the plastic 
years of infancy and childhood. 


Aims and ideals. Without formal reasoning about the prob- 
lem, the public seems to have taken for granted that good 
reasons exist for the support of higher education. The question 
arises, Given adequate support, to what are our colleges and 
universities holding as their definite aim and goal? 

The clarification and the acceptance of suitable aims, both 
immediate and ultimate, by those entrusted with the conduct 
of institutions are useful preliminaries in making our colleges 
and universities efficient in the midst of adversity. The con- 
ference of educators held at New York University in 1932 was 
an encouraging attempt to clarify through discussion and the 
interchange of ideas the aims of higher education and to de- 
fine the obligations of universities to the social order. The 
ideals set forth at that conference seem to be significant at this 
time. Here follow two typical expressions from contemporary 
leaders at the conference. 

Sir James Irvine, principal and vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, sets forth one British view in part as 
follows: | 


I must confess that I regard the prospect of British 
university graduates becoming to an increasing extent 
efficient but narrow specialists as one of the most serious 
dangers with which we are confronted, particularly when 
the tendency is on the increase to regard the pursuit of 
learning as the pursuit of a job.... 
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There is, in Britain, a strongly rooted opinion, and I 
believe a growing body of opinion, that the essential 
function of a university is to train the mind and that the 
type of disinterested study which has stood the test of 
time in the ancient universities is best suited to nourish 
the growing intellect. It is the old question of whether it 
is better to pursue knowledge or to acquire wisdom, and 
if I read the situation aright the seekers after wisdom are 
in the ascendancy... .” 


In contrast to the disciplinary conception of Sir James 
Irvine, President Lotus D. Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, holds a view which is probably representative of 
the American progressive in higher education. 


Growing out of and flourishing in the very soil of 
democracy, supported and maintained by all the people, 
committed unequivocally to a more highly trained intelli- 
gence of the masses, believing that the road to intellectual 
opportunity should never be closed, maintaining a wide- 
open door for all those who are willing to make the trial, 
the state universities, nevertheless, have held, in common 
with the private universities, a high sense of obligation 
with regard to the necessity and importance of advancing 
human knowledge, of promoting research and of training 
those of superior gifts for especial leadership. If the pres- 
ence of these two points of view in a single type of 
university be incompatible, then the philosophy that has 
animated and actuated American life from colonial days 
to the present time has been based upon false premises. .. . 

Closely associated with these functions the state uni- 
versities have another—a service function. Doubt still 
lingers in the minds of some, I know, as to how far a 
university should go, if at all, in extending its off-campus 
service to adults. There are those who look upon this 
practice as a prostitution of learning, and others who look 
upon it as a sheer and unmitigated dissipation of the 
intellectual life. Whatever else may be said, it nevertheless 
is true that the state universities have accepted and are 
attempting to discharge this responsibility with all the 

“The Obligations of Universities to the Social Order. Addresses and Dis- 
cussion at a Conference of Universities, under the Auspices of New York 


University, November 15-17, 1932, New York University Press, New York, 
1933, pages 50, 52. 
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effectiveness at their command, and they are unabashed 
and without shame in doing it. If this be treason to the 
traditions of the university idea and ideal, then the 
state universities of America must for the most part 
live in a world of outcasts, for instead of decreasing their 
contacts with the world, they propose to increase 
hema oe: 


The aims or objectives of tax-supported institutions may 
well be specific phases of the all-embracing ideals of our social 
order. The American people have a definite program of this 
general character, for our original act of national organiza- 
tion was by agreement for the purpose of securing certain 
benefits throughout all time. The national ideals set up express 
a universal need; and they were, and are today, these six: (1) 
union, (2) justice, (3) tranquillity, (4) defense, (5) welfare, 
and (6) liberty.” 

In times of distress the people may be led to seize upon 
seemingly new political aims that have the glitter of promise, 
and there are men and women abroad in the land who belittle 
the Constitution. Generously broad national ideals need wise 
interpretation. There is abundant room for abuse in the ap- 
plication of each concept, as for instance, when “‘liberty”’ is 
construed to mean license or anarchy, and “welfare’’ is used 
to justify extravagances in government. It may be that some 
of the duplication of effort and the non-instructional activities 
of colleges and universities would be excused under the plea 
of general welfare. 


On the other hand, we may have become cynically prone to 
regard emphasis on the accepted American ideals as suitable 
chiefly for use in orations on the Fourth of July. It seems 
reasonable at least to assert that as a guiding principle no 
institution or department, course of study, or employment 
therein, has a claim upon support from public taxation unless 
its aims and practices express and develop the fundamental 
aspirations of the American people embodied in the Preamble. 

“The Obligations of Universities to the Social Order, Addresses and Dis- 
cussion at a Conference of Universities, under the Auspices of New York 
University, November 15-17, 1932, New York University Press, New York, 
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Education as control. Education effects changes in children 
and youth and in the society of which they are units. Therefore, 
the view that education is the cardinal means of social control 
in modern nations has renewed significance at this time. “The 
conception of control,’ Professor John Dewey pointed out 
twenty years ago, “borrowed from biological considerations, 
is destined to an important role in the philosophy of educa- 
tion.” Humanity has outgrown the patriarchal system, where- 
in the elders of the family trained the young in the way they 
should go. Even primitive organizations of statehood encour- 
aged schooling, and later the necessity of provision for formal 
education was recognized by voluntary organizations and 
churches, whose efforts continue helpfully until this day. The 
history of England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and 
America shows that governments have generally looked to 
education as a means of social control and have contributed to 
its supervision and support. The allotted functions of govern- 
ment in our country include defense, the maintenance of 
internal order, the regulation of commerce, and the promotion 
of the common welfare. Government has gradually extended 
its participation in education, first by means of small local units, 
then by the states, and now by the Federal government. 

This does not imply that the country should be dominated 
politically by schoolmasters or professors, or by any preferred 
group, whether of doctors, lawyers, preachers, artisans, 
laborers, or engineers. The suggestion has been made that 
owing to modern inventions and new management, control in 
the future would be in the hands of technologists. This could 
never come to pass for long because of both the limitations of 
technologists and the indelible characteristics of human nature. 
If by technology is meant scientific discoveries and inventions 
of a material kind, it is not to be forgotten that these are 
causing continual readjustments of the individual in our social 
order. 

At this point emerge two facts of import to higher educa- 
tion: First, somnolent colleges and universities organized to 
meet the social needs of a past generation, when the population 


Pettis in Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, New York, 1915, Vol. II, 
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was pioneer and agricultural, not industrial, need to awaken. 
These institutions were founded in the days of the horse-drawn 
plow, of kerosene lights, of dust- and mud-laden roads, and of 
few railways. Many early colleges were intended to benefit the 
favored few; and where these institutions have not changed, 
they could be reconstructed to meet the present needs of the 
social order now dependent upon those machines which serve 
us but tend to deaden the spiritual values of life. Otherwise 
such institutions of learning are likely to become actual en- 
cumbrances on the public purse, and even when operated 
with loving care, to be essentially wasteful of resources and 
inefficient in contributing to the urgent needs of our tremendous 
population. Second, a persistent reactionary attitude in educa- 
tion and government toward the inevitable effects of machines 
on the individual and on the social order is nearly as dangerous 
for defense, tranquillity, and welfare as impetuous radicalism. 
The present emergency calls for counsel and for painstaking 
studies that rise above political chicanery and the selfish 
desires of minority groups of every variety. When we conceive 
of higher education as a powerful mode of social control, 
then each contribution to the support of colleges and uni- 
versities, and every measure or technique adopted for increased 
economy and efficiency will have new and often far-reaching 
import. 

Summary. 1. In our social order, life is intricately inter- 
related, and further complexity and changes in civilization are 
being caused by population growth, labor-saving machines, and 
methods of management. Dependence is generally placed upon 
colleges and universities to preserve and develop leadership 
in protecting human values essential for our representative 
democracy. Higher education needs reconstruction to achieve 
this end. 

2. Failures to balance the desires and demands of individuals 
against the needs of society bring misdirection and waste of 
effort and money in our colleges and universities. The yielding 
to pressure of individuals or of minority groups wrongly pre- 
tending to represent the general good is a weakness in the 
administration of both higher education and government. 
Doubtless it has caused many extravagances. 
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3. The system of accreditation of colleges and universities 
by outside organizations of officers and teachers has increased 
the cost of secondary and higher education, notwithstanding 
the good that has accrued in the exposure of shams and in the 
elevation of standards. Investigation might well be directed 
toward the multiplicity of such organizations, some of which 
may tend to cripple the initiative of administrators and execu- 
tives in higher education. 

4. Reacting from the theoretical discussions of pedagogy by 
a past generation, we probably suffer today from the lack of an 
adequate philosophy of education. Consciousness of a sound 
philosophy on the part of boards, presidents, and professors 
might strengthen the mild defense of educators against the 
withdrawal of support from colleges and universities. Ten or 
more valid reasons for the tax-support of education arise out of 
the general necessity of maintaining (1) the social order and 
(2) the good of the individual. A better understanding of these 
reasons by the public might bring more adequate support of 
higher education and at the same time inspire staffs of colleges 
and universities to a new efficiency in behalf of the social order. 

5. Need also exists for definiteness of aims and objectives on 
the part of institutions of higher education and of their com- 
ponent parts. The aims of higher education in America— 
knowledge, service, and research—coalesce with a wise inter- 
pretation of the accepted ideals set forth in the American 
Constitution. 

6. Formal education is the fundamental means of social con- 
trol. [t is an instrument for bringing to pass changes in the 
individuals directly under its influence and in society through 
the leadership which the colleges and universities produce. Con- 
ceiving thus of higher education as an instrument of social con- 
trol, we awaken to the import attaching to measures or 
techniques offered for the purpose of increasing economy and 
efficiency in our colleges and universities when retrenchment is 
everywhere being enforced. 


PART II 
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| CHAPTER IV 
STUDIES IN ECONOMY AND MANAGEMENT 


No Panaceas. Organization and Problems. Administration of Higher Education. 
Inclusive Suggestions. Financing of Colleges. Thirteen Proposals. A De- 
nominational Group. Recorded Changes. Discussions of Coordination. 
Standard Reports. Available Surveys. Miscellaneous Publications. Pre- 
sentation. 


No panaceas. In our preliminary consideration of certain 
principles and facts underlying wise economy in higher educa- 
tion, references have been made to the measures and devices 
available in order to effect retrenchment. The following pages 
will be devoted to these practical matters of administration 
which have new significance in this period of stress. The reader 
of the preceding pages may now understand better the possibly 
far-reaching effect of hastily installing devices for so-called 
efficiency. He may understand also that techniques of economy 
are of value only as related to specified situations and times. 
With hopefulness of minimizing the educational losses that 
come with financial retrenchment, we seek, not a panacea, but 
some of the practical things that are being done by our colleges 
and universities in order to effect economy with wisdom. 

What is to follow is a presentation of selected techniques and 
practices suggested to help meet the present enforced retrench- 
ments. It is offered in answer to repeated requests for advice by 
college and university executives. The devices are not new, and 
there is no thought that any of them (or all of them taken to- 
gether) provide a cure-all for the financial ills of colleges and 
universities. It is hoped merely that in any given institution one 
or more of them may prove to be helpful to college officials 
who are now so tried by their financial difficulties. 

First, attention will be called to studies, some of which care- 
ful readers of these pages may care to consult, although men- 
tion can be made of only a few. These studies have not 
invariably been directed specifically to the problem of reducing 
expense, but they bear upon modern conditions in such a way as 
to aid in reducing costs. 
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Organization and problems. A comprehensive review, 
edited by President Kent, both of the American systems of 
organization and of the major problems of education has been 
written by a group of twenty-two experts in the fields of educa- 
tion. Citizens, legislators, board-members, and others may 
find in it much information about the organization of junior 
colleges; arts colleges; colleges or schools of agriculture, com- 
merce, dentistry, education, engineering, music, art, architec- 
ture, law, medicine; university extension and graduate work. 
The imminent problems of higher education—selection of 
students, curricula, student records, personnel, instruction, 
health, boards of control, budgets, and alumni—are also pre- 
sented. One who wishes to study any or all of these subjects in- 
tensively will find also an adequate list of specific references. 
These matters, of course, are too extensive to be considered in 
the present brief review. 


Administration of higher education. Members of boards of 
control or of faculties, as well as persons actively engaged in 
executive work, may find useful the recent work of Professor 
Lindsay and President Holland.’ The text attempts a complete 
presentation of modern practice in the fields of organization, 
and of fiscal, academic, faculty, and student administration. 


Inclusive suggestions. President Henry Suzzallo of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, in the 
course of his current annual report, has drawn in succinct form 
certain suggestions for colleges and universities confronted by 
the necessities of retrenchment. His suggestions cover the 
immediate problems, control of expenditures, educational 
economies, and the ethics of the present situation.’ 


Financing of colleges. A publication of a national associa- 
tion‘ contains a series of studies, reports, and papers dealing 
with almost every phase of the financial difficulties confronting 


"Higher Education in America, edited by Raymond A. Kent, Boston, 
1930. 

*E. E. Lindsay and E. O. Holland, College and University Administration, 
New York, 1930. 

*Henry Suzzallo, “Education and the Economic Situation,” in Twenty-seventh 
Annual Report, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
New York, 1932. 
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the American college during the present emergency and their 
possible solution. Plans for budget-balancing, methods of rais- 
ing funds, cooperative plans for effecting economies, and other 
measures for the reduction of expenditures and the enhance- 
ment of incomes are treated in detail. In addition to a tabula- 
tion of replies from 159 colleges in thirty-eight states, the 
bulletin contains contributions from thirty-three leaders in the 
field of higher education and finance in the United States. 

Thirteen proposals. Mr. John C. Christensen, controller, 
University of Michigan, presented at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of University and College Business Officers in May, 1932, 
a paper on Ways and Means of Meeting the Present Situation 
in Administering University Finances. In his report is pre- 
sented the skeleton of a retrenchment program which uni- 
versities and colleges may utilize in meeting the reductions in 
their income occasioned by the economic depression, with the 
minimum curtailment of their education programs and without 
resorting to indiscriminate salary cuts. Thirteen major items 
of expense are suggested by Mr. Christensen. Most of them 
deal with increasing the load of the faculty, rearrangement and 
elimination of courses, cutting down on certain administrative 
and non-educational activities, reduction of operation and 
maintenance costs, and similar measures. Mr. Christensen 
emphasizes the necessity of carrying out retrenchment plans in 
a systematic and orderly manner with the purpose constantly 
in mind of maintaining the educational integrity of the 
institution.” 

A denominational group. A survey, made by Professor John 
D. Russell, of thirty-nine higher educational institutions of 
a large denominational group sets forth inefficiencies in 
eight different aspects of college management, the remedying 
of which may lead to reduction of costs. These aspects are: 
instruction, general administration, financial administration, 
operation and maintenance of physical plant, operation of 
supplementary business activities, student recruiting and pub- 
licity, provision of financial assistance to students, and general 
program of higher education. Under these headings Professor 

5John C. Christensen, Ways and Means of Meeting the Present Situation in 


Administering University Finances, Association of University and College Busi- 
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Russell considers the types of existing inefficiencies with 
suggestions for eliminating excessive expenditures resulting 
from them.° 


Recorded changes. A study made by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women comprises a presentation of ex- 
tensive changes and experiments recently made in liberal arts 
colleges. One hundred and twenty-eight outstanding changes 
and experiments are described in detail with numerous other 
significant revisions in functions relating to the care and 
direction of students, curriculum and instruction, and organiza- 
tion and administration. Three hundred and fifteen liberal arts 
colleges in the nine geographical regions of the United States 
cooperated in furnishing material for the study.’ 


Discussions of coordination. The March, 1933, issue of the 
Journal of Higher Education (Ohio State University) is 
devoted to ten articles on various phases of coordination. 
These articles cover the general problem involved in coordina- 
tion, both within an institution and among institutions; the 
legal bases for coordination; the integration of high school 
and college; and descriptions of plans of coordination in 
Cleveland as a typical city situation, and in Montana, New 
York, Florida, and North Carolina, as typical state situations. 


Standard reports. Mr. Lloyd Morey, comptroller, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, is chairman of the National Committee 
on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education, 
which has issued a number of bulletins. The purpose of these 
bulletins is to formulate principles and to present forms for 
the improvement of financial accounting systems now in use at 
colleges and universities. They are of special value in the case 
of institutions in which efficient administration is dificult owing 
to inadequate statistics and bookkeeping methods. Bulletins 
published by the committee include: 4 Study of Financial 
Reports of Colleges and Universities in the United States, 
Suggested Forms for Financial Reports of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, A Study of Methods Used in Unit-Cost Studies in 


‘John Dale Russell, Efficiency in College Management, Indiana University, 
July, 1931. 
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Higher Education, Recommended Classifications of Expendi- 
tures by Object, Suggested Forms for Internal Financial Re- 
ports of Colleges and Universities, and Suggested Forms for 
Enrollment Reports of Colleges and Universities. Information 
concerning the reports may be obtained from the chairman. 

Available surveys. The numerous surveys of individual in- 
stitutions and state systems of higher education conducted 
upon request within the past decade by the United States Office 
of Education, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, and by specially organized commissions and other 
agencies provide many data and recommendations for more 
economical administration and for elimination of wasteful 
practices. An extensive bibliography of such surveys is avail- 
able on request at the United States Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Miscellaneous publications. A score or more of other studies 
dealing with plans and methods of meeting various aspects of 
the present financial stringency by higher educational institu- 
tions are contained in articles appearing in educational period- 
icals, papers presented at association meetings, and in other 
publications. Citation and reference to a number of these 
shorter studies will be found in the ensuing text. 

Presentation. Some of the following suggestions may appear 
gratuitous because there is little evidence to support them 
beyond their seeming reasonableness. Perhaps the urgency of 
the present financial need may be accepted as apology for set- 
ting them forth at this time. If in places they sound dogmatic, 
it is because the limits of space and time impose this form of 
treatment. 

The suggestions fall into the following four groups and will 
follow in order: retrenchment in courses and _ curricula, 
instruction and economy, research in colleges and universities, 
and institutional finance and business management. 


CHAPTER V 
RETRENCHMENT IN COURSES AND CURRICULA 


Diversity of Institutions. Waste in Competition. Cooperation between Colleges. 
Coordination within an Institution. Functional Adjustment. Unwarranted 
Specialization. Complexity in Organization. Profusion of Courses. Limiting 
Electives. Alternation of Courses. 

Diversity of institutions. A total of 1,486 institutions of 
higher education are listed in the directory compiled by the 
United States Office of Education. Of these, 602 are classified 
as universities and colleges; 204 as professional or technologi- 
cal schools; 244 as teachers colleges or normal schools; 82 as 
colleges for Negroes; and 354 as junior colleges. Of the total 
number, 502 are publicly controlled, and 984 are controlled 
privately or by some church. The classification is subject to 
certain reservations indicated in the following paragraphs. 

For example, let us consider normal schools and junior col- 
leges. Normal schools are rapidly changing to teachers colleges 
as the standards of teacher training are raised. At the 
present time, teachers colleges are adding work leading to 
the master’s degree. The junior colleges are growing in num- 
bers and in influence.’ Already signs are appearing of an urge 
to add senior college courses to their offerings. They now 
frequently have teacher training curricula, some junior col- 
leges being in fact primarily normal schools. Where this 
is true, the reasonable and useful function of a junior college 
to the community in providing general education and supplying 
terminal courses may be obscured. 

It has been found impossible accurately to group the insti- 
tutions into two separate classes, the one colleges, the other 
universities. The two names are used almost interchangeably 
when applied to individual institutions. Franklin College of the 
University of Georgia, for example, comprises in addition to 
arts and sciences, three professional schools and the graduate 
school. Vincennes University at Vincennes, Indiana, on the 
other hand, consists only of a junior college of arts and 


*Cf. Walter C. Eells, “Status of the Junior College in the United States,” 
School and Society, February 11, 1933, pages 198-200. 
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sciences including music. This confusion is probably accounted 
for by a general expectation or at least a hope in the minds of 
the founders of numerous colleges that their institution, like 
Harvard College or King’s College (now Columbia Uni- 
versity), would grow into a large aggregation of schools or 
colleges, and thus justify the university name. Whatever the 
reason, hundreds of institutions range by almost imperceptible 
variations from the college with a single curriculum and a 
hundred students to a complex university with fifteen thousand 
students. Unfortunately the institutional point of view has 
largely dominated the development of higher education. Many 
an officer has been actuated by the thought that with a large 
and complex institution he could serve society best, but he has 
not been so much concerned to inquire about how his institution 
could best fit into the nationwide scheme of higher education. 

The institutions of higher education in the United States are 
without clear lines of demarcation according to function, al- 
though professional schools are an exception. In general, each 
one, with some marked exceptions, regardless of its origin or 
its present resources, has looked forward to becoming a large 
institution with a variety of curricula. 


Waste in competition. Competition has provided the prin- 
cipal motivating force for individuals, institutions, and for 
social organization. Just as that extreme individualism which 
has little regard for society is being revealed as too rugged, 
sO competition seems to have served its day as a dominant 
characteristic of institutions of higher education. Cooperation 
among institutions and coordination of their programs seem 
to be in order now. 

Among the state-controlled institutions, this new tendency 
has brought about the replacement of separate institutional 
boards of control by single boards of control. These central 
boards having control of all the institutions of the state have 
been established in eleven states since the movement began in 
Florida in 1905. Of these reorganizations, seven have occurred 
since 1913. Not satisfied with the degree of coordination 
achieved by single boards of control, three states (Montana, 
Oregon, Georgia) placed a single officer—a chancellor—in 
executive charge of all their institutions. One other (North 
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Carolina )- consolidated three institutions under a single presi- 
dent. Legislation is pending in several states which has for its 
purpose a closer coordination of programs among the tax- 
supported institutions, with a view to the saving of money and 
the improvement of service. 

Among colleges and universities associated with certain 
church denominations a similar movement for coordination is 
manifest, and mergers of colleges are becoming common. The 
case of Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas, will illustrate. 
In 1929, Henderson-Brown College at Arkadelphia and later 
Galloway Woman’s College at Searcy, both degree-granting 
colleges, consolidated with Hendrix College, thus combining 
the resources of three institutions into the one at Conway. 
Surveys of the colleges of the United Lutheran Church in 
America and of the Methodist Episcopal Church have been 
made with a view to establishing in each college a program 
suited to a coordinated system as well as to its own purpose. 
State associations of colleges have devoted attention in very 
recent years to the better coordination of the programs of the 
member institutions. Single institutions have sought afhliation 
with other institutions and changed their curricula accordingly 
as a measure of cooperation to replace former competition. 
Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Mississippi, has coordinated 
its program with Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, and 
discontinued junior and senior work. St. Mary’s College, St. 
Marys, Kansas, has coordinated its program with St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, and has become a theological 
division of that institution.’ 


Cooperation between Colleges. Out of this reversal of em- 
phasis have come many suggestions for economies. These have 
resulted often in legislation, but they are richer in possibilities 
when applied through voluntary cooperation among institu- 
tions. Three groups of suggestions are here noted: 

First, changes in institutional organization. The following 
will illustrate: An efficient higher education organization for a 
state suggests that some institutions discontinue their upper 
division work and concentrate their resources upon the junior 


*Archie M. Palmer, “Mergers, Consolidations and Closures,” in Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges, November, 1932, pages 428-432. 
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college. In many states the study of higher education reveals 
the fact that there are twice as many students in the first two 
years of college as in the third and fourth years. But nearly all 
the institutions (except in those states which have encouraged 
the junior college development) are four-year institutions. 
Many of these institutions are small. Of the four-year institu- 
tions in the United States in 1930, there were 176 with annual 
enrollments of less than 200 students, as indicated by unpub- 
lished compilations made in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Certain four-year colleges have lately reorganized as 
junior Colleges: Anderson College, Anderson, South Carolina; 
Blue Ridge College, New Windsor, Maryland; Central 
Wesleyan College, Warrenton, Missouri; Colorado Woman's 
College, Denver, Colorado; College of St. Genevieve-of-the- 
Pines, Asheville, North Carolina. 

An interesting instance of statewide voluntary coordination 
is the case of Missouri. More than fifteen years ago a series of 
conferences between representatives of the state university and 
the private colleges resulted in the reorganization of many 
four-year colleges as junior colleges. By 1932 the number of 
privately controlled junior colleges in Missouri had grown to 
thirteen. 

Numerous four-year colleges offer professional courses in 
business administration, journalism, teaching, and the like. 
Agreements might be reached allotting each major function to 
fewer institutions, thus concentrating the present scattered 
enrollments in any given field in a few places, one institution 
retaining one major field, another institution another. 

Teachers colleges might distribute their services more eco- 
nomically by (a) offering only two-year courses on some 
campuses; (b) determining, in the light of the teacher training 
programs of other colleges and universities in the state, which 
teachers colleges, if any, should train high-school teachers of 
academic subjects and of each special subject; (c) temporarily 
discontinuing graduate work beyond that required for the 
various grades of teachers certificates. While in many states 
the teachers colleges are under single boards of control, little 
coordination among them has been accomplished. It appears 
that the policy of the boards has been generally to build toward 
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equivalence among the institutions rather than segregation of 
functions among them according to the demands for teachers 
having the several types of training. 

Similarly, the two or more universities, including land-grant 
colleges, maintained in a state might find it advantageous to 
divide major fields so as to avoid duplication and provide the 
most satisfactory educational program at the least cost. 

In Oregon, the new organization of the work on six campuses 
under a single chancellor seems to represent complete coordina- 
tion. The state college at Corvallis, the university at Eugene, 
and the medical school at Portland now comprise a unified 
university. Common junior-college courses under a single 
administrative head are offered at Corvallis and Eugene. 
Senior-college and graduate courses in the sciences and their 
applications in the schools of agriculture, engineering, home 
economics, etc., are offered at Corvallis. Senior-college and 
graduate courses in arts, and the social sciences and their 
applications in business, law, music, etc., are offered at Eugene. 
The three normal schools have been converted into a unified 
system under a single head.’ 

In Massachusetts, the state divides its land-grant funds be- 
tween the Massachusetts State College (for agriculture) and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (for engineering), 
a private institution, rather than build up duplicating engineer- 
ing schools. 

In Montana, three schools of music, two schools of 
engineering, and two schools of pharmacy were severally 
consolidated into one for each field. 

Citing these cases of coordination will not obscure the fact 
that the prevailing practice is still institutional competition. 
The following quotation from a recent address by President 
Coffman of the University of Minnesota is suggestive of 
additional steps in cooperation: 

Some of the duplication of work and of effort in the 
universities is both socially necessary and desirable... . 
but that which is dedicated to special fields of learning 
and to limited sections of knowledge would prosper 


*Fred J. Kelly and John H. McNeely, The State and Higher Education, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, 1933, 
pages 217-222. 
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more if it were, by agreement, concentrated in fewer 
places. Research in limited fields and sections of learning 
and knowledge could be carried on in a few places, the 
several institutions cooperating rather than competing as 
ae present...) 2... 

It would be the part of wisdom, so it seems to me, 
for those institutions located in a given region to join in 
outlining their programs, in defining their functions and 
in allocating their responsibilities. To be specific, the state 
universities at Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota might agree that Minnesota should be- 
come the great library center for the Scandinavian 
cultures and that all these other institutions should assist 
the University of Minnesota in becoming such a center. 
They might agree that the University of Michigan should 
become a great center for the romance languages and that 
all the other institutions should assist Michigan in 
becoming such a center. .. .* 


The second group of suggestions for economies may be 
summarized as follows: It sometimes happens that two or 
more institutions located in the same or nearby communities 
have duplicating courses or even major departments which 
have very small enrollments. Cooperative curricula have been 
worked out at Ohio State University in cooperation with many 
colleges in Ohio. One practice promising economy is the 
provision under which a given student will do three years of 
work at a certain college, then spend the fourth year at the 
state university in one of the specialized fields, and then return 
to the original college to be awarded his degree. Commonly 
a student will continue his study at the’state university after 
his graduation at his original college, in which case the com- 
bination curriculum operates to shorten the time required for 
his specialized degree. Cooperative curricula were arranged 
with ten colleges in Ohio.’ Reed College, Portland, Oregon, 
and the Portland Art Association have arranged a combination 
five-year curriculum leading to graduation from both insti- 
tutions.” Harvard and Yale announce a combined course in law 

‘Lotus D. Coffman, “Two Ways of Improving the State Universities,” Edu- 
cational Record, January, 1931, pages 9-12. 


®Bulletin, Ohio State University, 1930-1931, page 269. 
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and business, involving attendance at Yale the first year, 
Harvard the second, and Yale the third and fourth years.’ 

Similar voluntary agreements in other situations might be 
reached, thus eliminating duplication by exchange of students, 
teachers, and “‘credits.’”’ Expensive and infrequently used li- 
brary books might be made available in only one institution 
but catalogued in two or more. 

As for the third group of suggestions, a cooperative center 
for adult education might make use of staff and faculties 
located on many campuses. For instance, Massachusetts has a 
well coordinated program of adult education in which many 
of the colleges participate. ‘The coordinating agency is in the 
state department of education. Extension classes, correspond- 
ence study, package libraries, public addresses, and the like 
are taking a larger and larger place in programs of colleges and 
universities with the widespread increase of leisure. Some of 
these activities—for example, correspondence study—can be 
handled quite as effectively from one center as from many 
centers, and more economically. 


Coordination within an institution. Of equal importance with 
the coordination of the programs of competing institutions 
is the examination of its own curriculum by each institution 
to discover possible economies. Such examination will involve 
such questions as these: Has the institution spread over too 
many functions? Has it multiplied departments unduly? Has 
it added courses unnecessarily ? 

As an aspect of this examination, on the part of an institu- 
tion, the following four considerations are worthy of attention, 
since a major waste in American colleges and universities is 
occasioned by the confusion of functions that mark different 
types of institutions: (a) The primary aim of the junior 
college is general education for civic and social life. (b) The 
main function of the senior college is concentration and special- 
ization in selected fields as preparation for independent study 
and for business or professional careers. (c) The graduate 
school of arts and sciences, although articulated with the work 
of the senior colleges, offers opportunity for more advanced 
study and for research. (d) The graduate schools in other 
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fields, such as medicine, teaching, law, or engineering, serve to 
advance professional training and function for productive 
scholarship and research. 

Functional adjustment. An institution which accepts as its 
function the preparation of its students for their social and 
civic lives does not need university libraries and laboratories. 
Nor does it need a highly departmentalized organization. Its 
courses will be in large part common to the interests of most 
of the students and can therefore be conducted in classes in 
which the number permitted to enroll is dictated by educational 
considerations alone. When, however, that institution couples 
with this social and civic function special training for a strictly 
professional life or for a career of productive scholarship, 
elaborate and expensive requirements are at once involved. 
Specialized study demands costly equipment and a relatively 
large staff. The number of students desiring any one specialty 
is often small. Therefore, for every institution devoting itself 
to this specialized function there is need for many, perhaps ten 
or more, institutions performing the less expensive but fully 
as important function of general education. 

The above statement calls attention to the place of the 
junior college in American higher education. Of course, not 
all institutions which avow the general-education purpose need 
to restrict their courses to two years above the high school. 
Some use three years, and some four. Others might combine 
with the last two years of the high school and offer a four-year 
unit of college work. No matter what the length of the course, 
the restriction to the one general purpose would greatly 
reduce the cost. 

The significance of this suggestion with respect to the 
general education level will be more apparent if attention 
is called to small enrollments and small graduating classes. 
There were in 1929-1930, exclusive of normal schools and 
teachers colleges, 176 degree-granting institutions in the 
United States with less than 200 students enrolled, and from 
any one of these institutions rarely are more than thirty-five 
students graduated annually. When these graduates are di- 
vided among the many departments of their major interest, 
it is obvious that classes must be small.” 


*Unpublished compilation in the United States Office of Education. (F. J. K.) 
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As further evidence of the smallness of classes maintained 
in small colleges, attention is called to a study of degrees 
awarded in 1932. A count was made of the colleges which 
awarded three degrees or less in each of the large groups of 
departments. Of 565 degree-granting colleges reporting, 103 
granted three or less in modern foreign languages; 107 
granted three or less in classical languages; 71 granted three 
or less in mathematics and physical sciences; and 78 granted 
three or less in biological sciences.’ 

The need exists also for a clear demarcation between the 
specialization required for professional life and the advanced 
years of graduate study designed for the promotion of pro- 
ductive scholarship and research. The tendency of many 
institutions to confuse these different functions has led to 
costly organization. In the period of specialization in the 
senior college, mastery of a field of study with its accompany- 
ing skills and techniques requires a form of instruction and 
examination radically different from that needed in the gradu- 
ate school. Society looks to the colleges and universities to 
assure the people of the high qualifications of its doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, engineers, ministers, teachers, bankers, and 
agricultural and industrial leaders. The type of staff, the 
equipment, and the methods of instruction best suited to these 
purposes are different from those best suited to promote 
productive scholarship and research. Only a small fraction 
of the number of institutions devoted to the former function 
are needed to satisfy the latter. 

Unwarranted specialization. Specialization occurs in three 
forms: first, the multiplication of schools and colleges within 
single institutions; second, the multiplication of departments 
within single schools; and third, the multiplication of courses 
within single departments. _ 

At present a doubt is growing in the minds of many 
educators as to the educational soundness of the present extent 
of specialization. While the times demand specialists, the 
specialists themselves are finding in many cases that they 
stand in need of a broader foundation. Their specialization 


*“Enrollments and Degrees for the Year 1931-1932,” Report of the Committee 
on Special Projects, Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, November, 1932. 
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grows with their professional contacts, but for their broad 
foundation they hark back to their college courses. Hence 
the present degree of specialization may be questioned on the 
grounds of purely educational considerations, as well as from 
the point of view of economy. 

Complexity in organization. As an indication of the multi- 
plicity of schools and departments a few figures will suffice. 
Two land-grant colleges in states where there are also separate 
state universities had, in 1928, fourteen and fifteen major 
divisions, respectively. One of these colleges has since been 
consolidated with the state university in that state.” 

Among thirty-four colleges associated with one denomina- 
tion, the number of differently named degrees awarded may 
be taken as an indication of the number of separate curricula 
they maintain. While some institutions award only one degree, 
eight of the thirty-four institutions award four or more de- 
grees each. Two have curricula in law, seven in business 
administration, one in pharmacy, one in nursing, and so on 
to a total of twenty-seven degrees.” 

The increased cost entailed by the multiplication of colleges 
or schools within an institution is well recognized. Increased 
overhead in the form of added administrative costs, the 
demand for more room, the maintenance of separate libraries, 
etc., usually results. The addition of courses, the tendency to 
duplicate in these courses the content in other fields, the 
added complication experienced by students in making up 
their schedules of studies—these and other educational 
accompaniments of a multiplicity of schools also affect the cost 
of the institution. 

Only two illustrations will be cited of action designed to 
simplify curricula. First, the University of Washington in 1932 
consolidated its fourteen schools and colleges into four: arts 
and sciences, technology, law, and graduate.” The outcome of 
this enforced procedure remains to be seen. Second, a special 
committee of the faculty at the University of Minnesota was 


Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Office of Education 
Bulletin 1930, No. 9, Vol. I, page 69. 

“Floyd W. Reeves, and others, The Liberal Arts College, Chicago, 1932, 
pages 208-209. 
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authorized to allow individual students to make up their 
curricula out of courses found in any of the schools of the 
university without regard to the regulations usually prevailing 
in any of the schools and colleges. Here is an attempt to 
provide for better articulation of courses in the interest of 
individual student needs than is found in the separate schools. 
Some twoscore students are now following this curriculum 
plan. While it has not operated to reduce the number of 
schools in the university, it shows the need of simplification and 
possibly points the way to a greater coordination among the 
schools. 

Closely associated with the multiplication of schools and 
colleges is the tendency to multiply departments. What was at 
one time the department of biology, or possibly the depart- 
ments of botany and zoology, has now become in some colleges 
the eight separate departments of botany, zoology, bacteri- 
ology, entomology, physiology, pharmacology, biochemistry, 
and anatomy, each with a more or less autonomous executive. 


Other fields have been similarly subdivided. 


The typical large college of arts and sciences today 
comprises from twenty to thirty separate departments. The 
most common number of departments in the smaller colleges 
is from sixteen to eighteen. A student selects one of these 
departments for his major study. ‘The regulations of the college 
require for graduation a certain minimum number of credit 
hours in the major department. Thus, without regard to 
the small number of students selecting a given department, a 
certain minimum sequence of courses is maintained. No 
further comment is necessary to indicate the bearing that such 
an organization is likely to have on unnecessary costs. 

That over-departmentalization is not limited to colleges of 
arts is made clear by reference to the land-grant college sur- 
vey. More than one hundred different names appear as de- 
partments within the agricultural units of the land-grant col- 
leges. Schools of education, schools of commerce, schools of 
home economics, are severally organized with from three to 
ten or more departments within each school. 


*Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Office of Education 
Bulletin 1930, No. 9, Vol. I, page 723. 
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The grouping or consolidation of departments is making 
headway in some colleges. Grouping has taken place usually on 
the junior-college level first and on the senior-college level 
later. That breadth of education which has long been held to 
be the primary purpose of the first two years of the college of 
arts has been found to be well-nigh impossible of attainment 
when a student must select his courses from the elementary be- 
ginnings of departmental sequences, which have been planned 
essentially for students intending to specialize later in the de- 
partment. Hence, comprehensive courses consisting of ma- 
terials selected from many related departments have been de- 
veloped to solve the educational problem of the junior college. 
The movement has progressed so fast that junior colleges are 
now commonly organized on the basis of from four to six de- 
partments. Into these have been combined the basal elements 
of the former score of departments. Because most of the stu- 
dents, generally speaking, pursue largely the same courses this 
combining has made possible a decrease in the number of 
courses. This does not imply that the junior college has but the 
general education function. In so far as it performs its voca- 
tional training, or pre-professional function, it will add to the 
simple program called for by general education. 

On the senior-college level and in the professional schools, 
the consolidation of departments into divisional groups or ‘‘ma- 
jors’ is also getting under way in American colleges. In this 
movement lies considerable hope of large savings in teaching 
time and thus ultimately in cost. Broadening the base of a stu- 
dent’s specialization or concentration avoids the necessity of 
the long departmental sequence of courses and postpones to 
the graduate level the highly differentiated aspects of a depart- 
mental field, except as these aspects may be pursued by under- 
graduates in independent study. 

In summarizing the advantages of the divisional organiza- 
tion, Professor Reeves makes four points, all of which are re- 
flected directly or indirectly in reduced costs. He concludes that 
there are several advantages in divisional organization. First, a 
divisional chairman may administer the related subjects in his 
division in such a way as to bring about correlation of the de- 
partments involved. Second, curriculum offerings may be re- 
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duced by the elimination of courses in various departments, 
which overlap in content. Third, the divisional organization 
helps the administration of survey courses cutting across de- 
partmental lines. Finally, a divisional organization facilitates 
a program for the students better than that now generally 
used.” 

Among the colleges and universities which exemplify the 
divisional organization in the senior college are Carleton Col- 
lege, the University of Chicago, Colgate University, and Reed 
College. Divisions have been organized in these institutions 
as follows: 


Carleton College: the divisions of (1) language and 
literature, (2) philosophy, religion and education, (3) 
political and social science, (4) science, (5) fine arts, 
and (6) health and physical education. 

University of Chicago: the divisions of (1) humanities, 
(2) biological sciences, (3) physical sciences, and (4) 
social sciences. 

Colgate University: the schools of (1) physical sciences, 
(2) biological sciences, (3) social sciences, (4) adapta- 
tion studies, (5) fine arts, and (6) language. 

Reed College: the divisions of (1) literature and lan- 
guage, (2) history and social science, (3) mathematics 
and natural science, and (4) philosophy, psychology 
and education. 

With independent teachers colleges and teachers colleges in 
universities engaged in the task of teacher training, the inde- 
pendent liberal arts college may find it advantageous to confine 
its professional education work to the training for the more 
general types of teaching positions, if indeed it provides 
teacher training at all. 

Profusion of courses. Within each department of a school 
or college there appears a tendency to multiply courses. A 
study by Dean Hibbard involved the counting of courses and 
credit hours as announced in the catalogues of the colleges of 
arts in four large endowed institutions, in five smaller endowed 
institutions, and in four state controlled institutions. The num- 
bers of courses offered for credit were found to vary from 202 


“Floyd W. Reeves and others, The Liberal Arts College, Chicago, 1932, 
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to 1,791, with a median of 597. The semester credit hours 
varied from 709 to 5,774 with a median of 2,813. An average 
of twenty-five departments for each college of arts being 
assumed, the median of these thirteen colleges has an average 
of more than twenty courses and more than 100 semester 
credit hours to the department.” 

An indication of how rapid the growth has been in numbers 
of courses is shown in Dean Judd’s study. Between 1900 and 
1930 the number of courses in Harvard College increased from 
543 to 1,114; in Stanford University (arts and sciences) from 
373 to 1,095; in the University of Wisconsin (arts and 
sciences) from 434 to 1,143; and in Oberlin College, from 
195 to 369." These institutions are, of course, larger than the 
average liberal arts college. 

A statistical study of thirty-five colleges associated with one 
religious denomination reveals the average of credit hours 
offered by colleges grouped according to size of enrollment. 
Six colleges having 700 or more students had 1,126 offerings; 
seventeen colleges having from 400 to 699 students had 828 
offerings; twelve colleges having less than 400 students had 
573 offerings. Subject by subject, as in sciences, English, foreign 
languages, etc., the average number of semester hours of 
credit offered was invariably smaller in the colleges with small 
enrollments.” 

The profusion of courses is naturally encouraged by the 
building up of graduate schools. The relatively small numbers 
of students asking for graduate courses may be inferred from 
the number of advanced degrees awarded by an institution 
each year. In 1931-1932, of the sixty-six universities which 
awarded the degree of doctor of philosophy, twenty-four 
awarded five or fewer such degrees each. Of the 198 insti- 
tutions which awarded the master’s degree, sixty-five awarded 
ten or fewer such degrees each.” When one remembers the 


* Addison Hibbard, “Why Not a Moratorium on New Courses?” School and 
Society, Vol. 36, No. 921, August 20, 1932, pages 228-229. 
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number of specialties among which graduate students are 
likely to distribute themselves, it is obvious that numerous small 
classes must be maintained to provide for them in so far as they 
are instructed in classes or seminars. 

Limiting electives. One of the principal reasons for the mul- 
tiplication of departments and of courses within departments 
is the elective system which swept through the American 
college world following its introduction into Harvard College 
by President Eliot. The group system and major sequences 
came rather quickly as modifications of the elective system 
designed to bring back into the student’s program greater 
coherence. The group system has stimulated the multiplication 
of departments because it has meant election among depart- 
ments. The plan of majors or major sequences has stimulated 
multiplication of courses because it has meant election of 
courses within a department. 

Whatever merit the substitution of the elective system for 
the old fixed curriculum had, there has been among the colleges 
in recent years a distinct reaction away from so much freedom 
of choice and in favor of a larger amount of common require- 
ment. This reaction is bringing about the substitution of 
comprehensive courses in the junior college, or first two years, 
for group requirements. In the senior college, or last two 
years, the departmental majors are now giving place to divi- 
sional curricula leading to final comprehensive examinations. 
These two movements are opening the way for a reduction in 
the number of courses offered as electives. 

Those colleges which are operating on the system of depart- 
mental majors are making increasing use of the simple device 
of limiting elective courses to those in which at least a specified 
number of students enroll. While numbers differ from college 
to college and from course to course, according to how far 
advanced the given course is in the departmental sequence, 
nevertheless the present financial stress is causing colleges in 
general to increase the required number. 

Alternation of courses. In a study of thirty-nine colleges, 
Dr. Russell found that one-half have less than five students in 
fifteen per cent of their classes; that one-fourth have more than 
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forty per cent of their classes with fewer than ten students.” 
Of all the professional education courses in the land-grant 
colleges and universities in 1928, twenty-two per cent enrolled 
from one to nine students.” 

The number of small classes and the failure to alternate 
certain courses suggest a definite source of waste. Many 
courses are of such a nature that they may be pursued with 
almost equal effectiveness whether taken in the student’s junior 
year or senior year, and such courses, therefore, need not be 
offered oftener than every other year. In spite of this fact and 
in spite of the large number of small classes, only about one- 
third of colleges in general seem to make use of the practice. 
This appears from a random sampling of catalogues at the 
United States Office of Education in January, 1933. Among 
the third of the colleges making use of the practice of alter- 
nating courses, many use it only in a few departments. On the 
other hand, Professor Reeves found that all but one of the 
thirty-five colleges related to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
followed the plan of alternating courses to some degree.” 


*John Dale Russell, “Efficiency in College Management,” Bulletin of School 
of Education, Indiana University, July, 1931, page 27. 
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CHAPTER VI 
INSTRUCTION AND ECONOMY 


Learning or Being Taught. Guidance and Admission. Curricular Adaptations. 
Sectioning Classes. Aids to Learning. Honors Plans. The Examination. Size 
of Class. Using Laboratory Equipment. Sciences with Less Laboratory. 
Flexibility in Assignments. Adult Education. 


Learning or being taught. Probably the instructional prac- 
tice most widely used in American colleges is the combination 
lecture and recitation. Instructors or professors lecture and 
make assignments. They and the college have set up machinery 
to ascertain whether the students have followed instructions 
and learned assignments, and to reward the students who have 
followed instructions best and to penalize the others. This 
practice is almost general at all college and university levels 
although it becomes somewhat less as courses become more 
advanced. While in many large lecture classes the teacher 
checks up by means of small quiz sections and periodic tests, 
college work is usually conducted in classes small enough to 
permit an instructor to judge whether assignments have been 
carried out by the students. This he does commonly by means 
of questions and discussions in the classroom. 

Partly as a result of this procedure and partly because of 
methods of instruction used in the high school, many college 
students commonly have a more or less disinterested attitude 
toward their work. In their minds the instructors are responsi- 
ble for their education and they, the students, are doing their 
full duty when they do what they are told. All too seldom do 
students assume in a genuine sense the responsibility for their 
own education. They tend to regard their instructors as task- 
masters rather than as assistants to them in their enterprise of 
self-education. To reverse the emphasis in the student mind 
from “being taught” to “learning” is worth much to the cause 
of higher education and of economy. 

Guidance and admission. “Student learning’ rather than 
“instructor teaching’’ as the dominant campus attitude calls 
for individualizing college procedures in terms of each stu- 
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dent’s interests and abilities. Educational guidance is increas- 
ing. Through educational guidance the student may come 
better to understand himself, better to choose his program of 
studies, and better to order his college life. In this process the 
institution may well place an added share of the responsibility 
upon the student himself. This may make possible a strength- 
ened and enriched method of education together with a signif- 
icant saving of teaching time. 


Through statewide testing programs, high-school seniors 
can be led to estimate calmly their probable success in doing 
college work. By this means fewer young people lacking ca- 
pacity for college work enroll in higher education only to be 
eliminated afterwards. Greater numbers enroll with a sound 
basis of confidence that they can and will succeed. This prac- 
tice of selection may prevent the devastating habit of failure, 
and bring economy of instruction because of the homogeneous 
groups of qualified students. 


Guidance programs involving cooperation between the high 
schools and the colleges are in operation in Minnesota, Ar- 
kansas, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
In each case, except in Pennsylvania, the initiative has been 
taken by the state university, although in some of the states 
other colleges have been early brought into the plan. The plan 
worked out in several Pennsylvania colleges as a result of the 
statewide testing program, of building the individual student’s 
high-school and college curriculum as a unit, and in some cases 
transferring the student to college at the end of three years 
in high school, is a significant economy measure. Other colleges 
are doing the same thing.’ 


Curricular adaptations. Colleges while becoming more se- 
lective in their admissions are also offering instruction of differ- 
ent sorts to groups of students according to their varying 
interests and abilities. An example of an attempt to establish 
work adapted to the needs of those students for whom the usu- 
al college curriculum is not well suited is the new junior college 


Cf. David A. Robertson, “Cooperation between Goucher College and the 
High Schools of Baltimore,’ School and Society, Vol. 22, December 27, 1930, 
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at the University of Minnesota. This college is parallel with 
the junior-college divisions of the regular undergraduate col- 
leges.” Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts, is 
making special provisions in its cooperative plan for those who 
cannot find jobs.’ This policy is particularly significant at pres- 
ent, since a great many students are now in college primarily 
because there is no work for them to do outside of college. The 
instruction that this group needs is Be Ou ay not the typical col- 
lege curriculum. 

Sectioning classes. Sectioning classes on the basis of ability 
is common in colleges. This practice affords opportunity, not 
always used, to adjust the number of meetings per week to the 
varying requirements of the several sections. It also makes pos- 
sible covering a given unit of work in fewer terms with the 
more able students. It should be noted, however, that where 
the number of students enrolled in a course is small, the sec- 
tioning of classes according to the ability of students may be- 
come an expensive process. 

Aids to learning. Colleges are providing guides, outlines, 
and syllabi to enable conscientious students to proceed with 
their study effectively. With such aids it is found that students 
in many types of courses require fewer class sessions per week 
than have been thought necessary in the past. Large lecture 
classes with provision for frequent consultation with instructors 
or small group meetings may be substituted in some cases for 
small classes meeting daily. President Morgan indicates an 
interesting plan used at Antioch College. He says: 


In accordance with the aim of developing in a student 
as early as possible an adult sense of personal responsibil- 
ity and an awareness that his education depends on his own 
active participation and demands of him initiative instead 
of passive adaptability, Antioch is working out a plan of 
self-directed study, known on the campus as “‘the autono- 
mous plan’’ . 

Possession of syllabi for all courses makes it possible 
for a student not only to see each course in the large, but 


*This is a part of the program growing out of the educational guidance 
activities carried on for several years cooperatively by the colleges and high 
schools of Minnesota. 

*William C. White, “The Cooperative Plan in the Depression,” School and 
Society, Vol. 37, January 14, 1933, page 66. 
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to regard his whole program of study as a unit and to cor- 
relate his work. To insure the effort to accomplish such 
a synthesis, an articulated plan for the work of at least 
half a semester must be submitted for the faculty ad- 
viser’s approval...°* 


Honots plans. Similar to these aids to learning are the in- 
dependent study or honors plans. In the former group, the 
course remains the unit, whereas in the honors plans, the stu- 
dent’s curriculum is worked out as a unitary combination of 
courses, or as a field not covered entirely by courses. During 
the year 1931-32, there were more than one hundred colleges 
using some form of so-called independent study.” This inde- 
pendent study plan denotes different things in different insti- 
tutions, but in all cases it usually means freedom from class 
assignments and from the routine following of instructions on 
the part of selected students who are permitted to follow the 
plan, and these students assume major responsibility for their 
own education. They get help wherever they can. They attend 
classes where that seems advantageous. [They use the labora- 
tories, libraries, and faculty consultations as they choose. 

The plan has rarely been advocated on the grounds of 
economy, for in practically all cases it is held to be more 
expensive. Possibly, however, when the dominant spirit of 
an institution comes to be more largely that of an opportunity 
for students to educate themselves, economical practices may 
be devised. While the difference between college and university 
is to be kept in mind, possibly an adaptation of university 
practice to the colleges as a method of reducing the “spoon 
feeding’’ now so prevalent in colleges might prove worthy of 
trial. While honors plans or independent study plans are of 
importance, little discussion of them is required here because 
recent educational journals have carried many articles on this 
subject. Institutions which exemplify this practice are Swarth- 
more College, University of Buffalo, Colgate University, 


“Arthur E. Morgan, “The Antioch Program,” Journal of Higher Education, 
Vol. 1, December, 1930, page 498. 

°George A. Works, “A Survey of Curriculum Provisions for Individualizing 
Instruction,” in William S. Gray (ed.), Provision for the Individual in College 
Education, University of Chicago Press, 1932, page 72. 
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Smith College, Wells College, Mills College, Pomona College, 
Oberlin College.’ 

In furthering this idea of student responsibility, and to 
provide for better coordination and synthesis of the term’s 
work, some institutions are closing the regular class assign- 
ments some weeks before the examination in order to leave 
students free for concentrated reading and study. In this case, 
the students are not likely to feel that they are judged so much 
by the impression they make upon the instructor from day to 
day as by the examination at the end of the course. The 
following quotation concerning the plan in use at Harvard 
College will illustrate its fundamental purposes: 


In 1927-28 a further step was taken in the direction 
of encouraging more independent work on the part of 
upper classmen by the establishment of ‘reading periods’ 
during which lectures in courses not regularly open to 
freshmen and tutorial conferences are suspended for two 
and one-half weeks following the Christmas recess and 
for three weeks in May just prior to the final examina- 
tions. During these reading periods optional books and 
topics are assigned which the students are expected to 
cover independently and on which they are tested in the 
mid-year and final examinations..... 

Through the reading period there are provided two 
short periods when the upper classmen may work by 
themselves on reading and essays assigned by instructors 
and tutors, test their own powers, and develop their 
own resources. In fact, the central idea of the reading 
periods is to induce men to study entirely on their own 
and to stimulate original effort.’ 


The examination. No phase of college instruction has of 
late been subjected to more critical study than the examination. 
Many persons believe that only by means of adequate examina- 
tions can the notion be eradicated from the campus that the 
student is working for the teacher. Iwo important develop- 
ments concerning examinations have emerged: First, examina- 
tions have been made more objective, and, secondly, the field 


*For a further discussion see reference in footnote 5, preceding. 

"A. C. Hanford, “The Major Phases of Experimental Change with Significant 
Illustrations,” National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-first Year- 
book, Part II, Bloomington, Illinois, 1932, page 177 (quoted by permission of 
the Society). 
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covered by examinations has been made more comprehensive 
than a single course. Both of these developments have an 
intimate relation to economy. 

As examinations become more objective the purposes or 
aims and the standards of a course become susceptible of 
definition in terms with which the student may measure his own 
progress, and “pleasing the professor’ comes to play a lesser 
role in the game of college education. It is not to be understood 
that all the desirable outcomes of college instruction can be 
measured by objective examinations—not, at least, in the pres- 
ent form of such examinations. It is not suggested that other 
forms of examination be abandoned, but that objectivity be 
emphasized in the construction of all forms of examination.° 

When an attitude of independence is built up in the student, 
and when the aims of the courses are stated in unequivocal 
terms, the institution may more properly assume the attitude 
of guide and counsellor to students, and lessen the emphasis 
upon compelling students to learn. It is this compulsive point 
of view which has been responsible for the present organization 
of collegiate instruction. The extent of the economies which 
the other attitude will make possible is not now known, but the 
present financial depression offers an incentive to find out.’ 

Comprehensive examinations are coming into more general 
use. With the creation two years ago of the position of 
university examiner at the University of Chicago, an impetus 
was given to the examining function of the university. Harvard 
University has used comprehensive examinations in addition 
to course examinations along with tutorial instruction. Swarth- 
more College has used comprehensive examinations with the 
honors plan of instruction, and has made use of outside 
examiners. Comprehensive examinations are a natural educa- 
tional corollary to comprehensive courses. When synthesis of 
the materials from several departments is recognized as essen- 
tial to proper instruction, it follows that a feeling of student 
responsibility for his own education cannot be best developed 


*Donald G. Paterson, Preparation and Use of New-Type Examinations, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World Book Company, 1926. 

*The work being done in the Ohio State University to devise tests for the 
measurement of the outcomes of instruction is described in: Ralph W. Tyler 
and others, Service Studies in Higher Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1932. 
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without an examination covering a field more comprehensive 
than a single course. Education is not so much a sum of courses 
as it is a synthesis of meanings to be gleaned from materials 
in many courses. The relationships among courses cannot be 
emphasized adequately in single course examinations. 

It is not to be claimed that comprehensive examinations are 
of themselves an economical device. The construction of such 
examinations is a costly undertaking—how costly is indicated 
by the elaborate organization required to carry on the 
Pennsylvania testing program and the ten-year college testing 
program now in process.” When the examining function is 
rightly appreciated, it will probably claim a larger share of 
the resources of higher education than do present examina- 
tions. With the better recognition of the examining function of 
the university or college, a more widespread use is being made 
of giving college credit for courses on the basis of examinations 
without the usual requirement of registering for them. Com- 
prehensive examinations afford opportunities for cooperation 
among institutions in making and scoring examinations. The 
economies in the reorganization of instruction which com- 
prehensive examinations seem likely to make possible have 
not yet accrued.” 

Size of class. Size of class is a factor directly related to the 
cost of instruction. Although smallness of classes caused by 
limited enrollments was discussed earlier, reference is here 
made to the size of sections where students taking the same 
course are divided. Considerable experimentation has been 
carried on in recent years with respect to the relation of size of 
class to the efficiency of instruction. Extensive experiments with 
class size at the University of Minnesota, Purdue University, 
Ohio State University, and elsewhere, have been reported. 
These studies tend to invalidate the claims so long held that 
efficient instruction invariably requires small classes. The ques- 
tion is not conclusively settled, because there is still no adequate 
measuring device for those outcomes, other than information, 
that are supposed to result from instruction. The experiments 


“The 1932 College Sophomore Testing Program,” in The Educational 
Record, Vol. 13, October, 1932, pages 290-343. 

“Edward Safford Jones, Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, 
New York, 1933, passim. 
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reported do place the burden of proof upon those who advocate 
the more expensive form of instruction. A widely known study 
of the subject is that by Dean Earl Hudelson.” A more recent 
study by Dr. A. E. Brown incorporates summaries of the 
literature to 1932 and reports an experiment involving the size- 
procedure variable.” More recently still, the available studies 
on size of class have been analyzed with the following 
tentative findings: 


1. The burden of proof concerning the exceptionally 
high educational values of small classes rests upon the 
advocates of small classes. Therefore, dogmatizing in 
fixing a maximum, whether of twenty-five or of thirty 
students, is unwarranted. 

2. Important educational results other than mere 
achievement in class (grades or marks) accrue from 
classroom instruction in both small and large classes. 
Class marks are insufficient criteria of results. While 
it may be concluded that the particular “achievements’’ 
recorded in small classes do not warrant the additional 
high costs, nevertheless the ultimate outcomes, beyond 
marks, in classes large or small are quantitatively 
unknown. 

3. Small classes seem to favor the weak, who desire 
help through personal contact and are timid in the pres- 
ence of large numbers, and to lessen the factor of stimulus 
through competition and of development through self- 
expression in public. 

4, Educational results of large classes are contingent 
upon numerous factors, such as: age of students; quality 
of students; quality of teachers; emotional stress pro- 
duced by groups; physical conditions as to space, seating, 
illumination, ventilation; load of instructor; time of day; 
subject matter; required method of teaching—whether 
it be lecture, quiz, or laboratory.” 


Using laboratory equipment. Suppose a given chemistry lab- 
oratory has 100 work spaces with corresponding containers 


“Earl Hudelson, Class Size at the College Level, University of Minnesota, 
1928, passim. 

A. E. Brown, The Effectiveness of Large Classes at the College Level, 
University of Iowa, Studies in Education, Vol. 7, No. 3, 1932, passim. 

“David S. Hill, Studies in Higher Education in California, Section VII, Class 
Size and Enrollment, 1932. (Ms.) Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, New York City. 
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for student equipment. During a given term, whether it be a 
quarter, a semester, or a year, only 100 students can register 
for the chemistry course which requires work in that labora- 
tory. If the term is cut in two and the number of hours per week 
in laboratory doubled, these 100 students can complete their 
chemistry laboratory in half the number of weeks, thus releas- 
ing the laboratory for another 100 students for the other half 
of the term. Even where the term is not shortened, it is found 
feasible sometimes to have one-half the class complete their 
laboratory in the first half of the term, and the other half 
complete their laboratory in the second half of the term. The 
same theory, the economy of short time units, might be applied 
to a large number of educational activities. 

Sciences with less laboratory. The use of the laboratory 
method in science has been advocated for two wholly separate 
reasons: First, the fundamental value of science does not 
accrue to students except by use of the laboratory method; 
second, in preparation for more advanced study of sciences, 
a student needs to be grounded in laboratory methods. 

For those who maintain the first argument, the demand for 
economy makes little appeal, although they may grant the 
high cost of the laboratory method. For those who advocate 
the laboratory method for the second reason primarily, it 
seems important that scientific work without the expensive 
laboratory methods should be made available to certain types 
of students. A great many students who do not contemplate 
specializing in any science, nevertheless desire some acquaint- 
ance with the fields of several sciences as an aid to their 
understanding of the problems of modern life. For such stu- 
dents colleges are now organizing general science courses with- 
out laboratory exercises; the important scientific materials are 
brought to the students by demonstration and by description. 
The important facts of science are studied in somewhat the 
same way as the important facts of history or the drama. In 
other cases the extent of laboratory time is being reduced.” 

Flexibility in assignments. Where an instructor assigns a 
topic for study to a class of thirty and the class reports upon 


*Cf. Victor H. Noll, Laboratory Instruction in the Field of Inorganic Chemis- 
try, University of Minnesota, 1930, and A. W. Hurd, Problems of Science Teach- 
ing at the College Level, University of Minnesota, 1929. 
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the topic within a few days, either the students must purchase 
books containing the assignments or the library must provide 
a number of duplicates. In order to avoid unnecessary expense 
either to the students or to the library, faculty members might 
more generally make their assignments to cover a considerable 
period of time, and divide the class into small groups, each one 
of which has available a given portion of the material for a 
given period of time. In this way a smaller body of material 
answers the needs of a larger number of students. 

Adult education. Colleges naturally and rightly desire to 
help in the important work of ‘‘adult education.” To this end, 
almost half the colleges and universities now maintain exten- 
sion classes. Many of the colleges have small enrollments in 
these classes. Indeed, forty-nine colleges reported fifty or 
fewer students in their extension departments.” So far as the 
present study is concerned, the special consideration involved 
in this development is the cost. One suggestion may be useful: 
Volunteer service can be used more extensively. For instance, 
free advanced courses in engineering and business under the 
auspices of the Engineering Foundation in New York are 
offered by a volunteer faculty of fifty instructors.” A new 
“Opportunity College’? has been opened in Toledo, Ohio, in 
conjunction with the municipal university with instruction on a 
volunteer basis.” These examples suggest the possibility of 
drawing into the adult education program a number, variously 
qualified, of the educated persons in the community. A college 
or university may well act primarily as an organizing agency, 
making use of clubs, churches, and interested individuals to 
provide a wide range of services needed. With the decline of 
the college credit, the use, in the field of adult education, of the 
services of non-faculty persons will seem less hazardous to 
colleges and universities. 


Cf. Bulletin of American Association of Collegiate Registrars, “Report of 
Committee on Special Projects,’ November, 1932, R. M. West, Chairman, 
University of Minnesota. 

“New York Times, January 8, 1933. 

*Reported in The Journal of Higher Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, February, 1933, page 94. 
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RESEARCH IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Values of Research. Research Activities. Research and the Teaching Load. Co- 
operation in Research. Research and Graduate Instruction. 


Values of research. Different aspects of research are well 
supported by individuals, by societies and organizations with- 
out number, by philanthropic foundations, by industries and 
corporations, by governments, and by colleges and universi- 
ties. The values of research in modern civilization are univer- 
sally recognized because research is the means by which man 
conquers nature. The disasters and economic distress of today 
are due in part to our failure to control the powerful instru- 
ment of technological research in the interests of society. 

Effective research is to be encouraged, even at painful cost 
if necessary; and universities and colleges cannot assume that 
it will be supported entirely by private enterprise. While tech- 
nological research repays its cost to industry manyfold, social 
research serves society, and rarely makes money for any cor- 
poration. The universities are society’s laboratories, and society 
has a right to ask that the methods used to stimulate research 
in universities shall be economical. Indeed the best way—per- 
haps the only way—to prevent the serious curtailment of re- 
search as productive scholarship during the present financial 
stringency is to increase its efficiency. 

There seems to be a growing feeling that the intelligent por- 
tions of society, in their regard for research, have not been 
sufficiently critical of its methods and claims. Perhaps the dis- 
cussion of no other subject finds members of some faculties 
more sensitive, and few subjects are so hard to discuss without 
being misunderstood. Nevertheless, so large an enterprise as 
research may not properly escape scrutiny at a time when bud- 
gets are so severely cut. 

Research activities. No attempt will be made to define re- 
search other than to say that in these pages it means that phase 
of a scholar’s activity designed to make a contribution to the 
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sum total of existing knowledge. Research does not apply 
to the necessary activity of acquainting oneself with knowl- 
edge already available, which must be made ready for use 
in instruction. Within the general meaning of research—as 
a contribution to existing knowledge may be found, of course, 
many qualities and degrees of research-activity of diverse 
dificulty and significance. 

In the forthcoming report of the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion the results are given of an inquiry sent to all the members 
of the faculties of all the colleges and universities which had 
agreed beforehand to cooperate in the survey. Each member 
of these faculties was requested to indicate the fraction of 
his time which he devoted to the various phases of his 
institutional responsibility, and among these phases was re- 
search. The word may not have been interpreted alike by all, 
but the extent of the activity which these persons regard as 
research is indicated by the figures returned. The data are 
assembled by types of institutions in Table V. 


Table V 
Proportion of Faculty Engaged in Research’ 
State universities and land-grant colleges ..... as per cent 
Byer ceachere colleges ii) iyi Aelita ont tai * 
Denominational universities and colleges . . . ; 31 ic ied 


‘<6 


Private non-denominational universities and colleges. GLO, 


Bearing in mind that these institutions are dominantly under- 
graduate, we observe that membership in a college faculty, 
without regard to academic rank and type of work, carries 
with it, in the majority of cases, the assumption that research 
should be carried on. The median number of hours per week 
devoted to research by those who report time devoted to it is 
shown in Table VI. This table shows also the third quartile 
number of hours, which means the number of hours which is 
equalled or exceeded by the fourth of the faculty who devote 
most time to research. 


*Compiled from circular of United States Office of Education, G. C. Gamble, 
February 26, 1933. Mimeographed. 
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Table VI 


Hours Per Week Reported by Staff Members as 
Devoted to Research’ 


Third 

Median quartile 
State universities and land-grant colleges. . . .... 8.4 14.4 
ptate| teachers colleges acy el aita ipen tet tot snemaate te 4.2 Te 
Denominational universities and colleges . . . . . . . 4.6 9.2 
Private non-denominational universities and colleges . . 6.5 12.2 


From these reports, it is clear that research is regarded as 
a highly important enterprise in higher education. In state 
universities and land-grant colleges, for example, seventy per 
cent of the faculty members reporting devote a median of 
eight and four-tenths hours per week, say one-sixth of their 
time, to research. Of that same seventy per cent, one-quarter 
devote fourteen and four-tenths hours or more per week to 
research. In view of the variable nature of definitions of re- 
search used by different faculty members, it seems impracticable 
to transmute these hours into dollars, but those who care to 
do so may attempt it. Under whatever limitation the calcula- 
tion is made, the amount of money devoted to what purports 
to be research will be found to be an imposing sum. 


Research and teaching load. The claims of research are 
advanced as an argument in favor of maintaining a low schedule 
of hours of teaching, but even those faculty members who al- 
lege no research projects profit from the general practice. With- 
out entering here into a discussion of what constitutes a proper 
teaching load, the question may be raised as to the soundness 
of the practice. ‘To expect generally of all faculty members ac- 
tivity in creative research has operated both to minimize the 
importance of teaching, and to jeopardize research itself. The 
high cost of maintaining so many faculty members for so many 
hours each week in research activities seems to many ob- 
servers scarcely justified by the results. Whenever close inquiry 
is made, it is found that a relatively small proportion of the 
faculty members have anything tangible to show for their re- 
search. For example, at one university, justly proud of its rec- 
ord in research, it was found that only one-third of the faculty 


*Compiled from circular of United States Office of Education, G. C. Gamble, 
February 26, 1933. Mimeographed. 
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had contributed any published results of research over a period 
of three and one-half years.” If a restrictive definition had been 
imposed upon research when the inquiry was made, probably 
this proportion would have been reduced below the one-third 
here recorded. While the criterion of numbers of publications 
is obviously faulty, the burden of proof rests upon the faculty 
members to establish the wisdom of the present practice of ar- 
ranging teaching schedules on the assumption that all faculty 
members require time for research. 

A study of teaching loads in social science fields, with refer- 
ence to geographical sections, has been completed by the 
Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council. Institutions are grouped for the North and West, and 
the South separately. Conclusions of the study were based upon 
an examination of practices in ninety-nine representative in- 
stitutions of the country—fifty-seven in the northern and 
western, and forty-two in the southern states.’ The greater 
teaching load in southern institutions was regarded by the 
committee making the study as a serious handicap upon re- 
search activities. 

The conclusions presented by Professor Gee, who was in 
charge of this work, suggest the need for a study of the whole 
problem in relation to college teaching load. The situation 
suggests that there is probably considerable slack to be taken 
up in many institutions if adjustments between teaching load 
and research are made on the basis of individual cases. Prob- 
ably if in the different groups of institutions—northern, wes- 
tern, and southern—research funds were reserved for those 
who had demonstrated their ability to use them efficiently, there 
would result economies sufficient in extent to carry a compre- 
hensive research program in this country. 

If the teaching load schedule were first determined for the 
several departments in each institution without reference to 
research, a more equitable as well as a more efficient teaching 
program might result than prevails at present. Faculty mem- 
bers who have research projects to which they desire to devote 
time should have opportunity to present their requests for an 

*The Educational Survey, Press of the University of Pennsylvania, 1924, page 


60. 
“Wilson Gee, Research Barriers in the South, New York, 1932. 
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appropriate reduction of their teaching load. If the requests 
are approved, adjustment not only in the teaching load, but 
also in the budget, should be made accordingly. 

One possible arrangement for accomplishing this result may 
be described briefly: A faculty research committee is created 
which has at its disposal a research fund designated for the 
purpose in the college or university budget. Applications for 
grants in aid of research are made to this committee by faculty 
members. If approved, an appropriate amount of the profes- 
sor’s salary is taken over by the research committee. This re- 
leases a corresponding amount of the salary fund in the pro- 
fessor’s department, which can then be used to secure addi- 
tional instruction. Under this arrangement research is made a 
matter of definite projects. Progress and accomplishment can 
be observed, and those instructors who have no projects under 
way may be presumed to be available for full-time teaching 
assignments. 

Cooperation in research. With the recent rapid increase in 
knowledge, the fields for research are becoming very highly 
differentiated, and each research worker is confined to some 
small section of his field. With respect to economy, this has a 
double significance. First, research workers in related parts 
of a field have need of close association. One reason why re- 
search institutes are growing in favor is the fact that they 
are effective in bringing the work of several research workers 
to bear helpfully upon some major problem too comprehen- 
sive to be attacked by any one individual. Such grouping is 
economical also in that many facilities, such as statistical and 
other equipment, and clerical help, may be used in common. 
Second, a high degree of differentiation makes research work 
costly. Special apparatus is frequently required. The number of 
items or cases to be observed is usually large, and library books 
needed are often rare. 

The case for cooperation on a nationwide basis is made so 
pointedly by President L. D. Coffman, that a paragraph from 
his paper is quoted: 

The States have gone on accepting the money which the 
government has handed them for forestry, or mining, or 
agriculture, even though they may not have possessed fa- 
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cilities competent to carry on high-grade research. In 
other words, the money has not been distributed to the 
men who have demonstrated their fitness and ability to 
do or to direct the research work which our national 
welfare requires. As a matter of fact, many of these men 
may not be in state institutions at all; they may be in 
private universities. It has been the general practice and 
policy of the Federal government to distribute its money 
to public rather than to private institutions. The con- 
sideration on the part of the national government of the 
allocation of functions and the distribution of money 
according to areas, and according to the location of men 
competent to carry on research, would result in a wiser 
expenditure of money. Fewer centers, properly located, 
thoroughly equipped, and unusually well staffed, will pro- 
duce more in the long run than a large number of centers 
inadequately equipped and poorly staffed.’ 


Research and graduate instruction. Stimulated by the tenet 
of some faculties that research is an activity to be carried on 
by all college and university teachers, many institutions aspire 
to draw graduate students and to secure those facilities which 
are necessary for research.’ The distinction between mastery 
of subject-matter and productive scholarship has been ob- 
scured. The former is the dominant purpose of the professional 
schools and of the senior college, including work, perhaps, to 
the level of the master’s degree in the present graduate school. 
The latter, the function of the upper years of the graduate 
school, touches both so-called professional and non-profes- 
sional fields. It is in this advanced period of graduate instruc- 
tion that numbers of students are (and will continue to be) 
small, and instruction will therefore be in small groups at best. 
It is essential to keep the number of highly specialized centers 
for research to a reasonable minimum both because of cost and 
more still because of the need for intellectual fellowship among 
these scholars. 


"Lotus D. Coffman, “Two Ways of Improving the State Universities,” The 
Educational Record, January, 1931, page 10. 

*For an account of the extraordinary increase in courses in graduate schools, 
see Elton J. Moulton’s discussion of the paper on “The Problem of the Number 
and Variety of Graduate Courses in Education” by Fernandus Payne, Journal 
of Proceedings and Addresses, The Association of American Universities, 
Thirty-third Annual Conference, 1931, page 89. 
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The present tendency of scores of graduate schools to ad- 
vance their work to the level of the doctor’s degree bids fair 
to duplicate in the graduate schools the expensive and educa- 
tionally unsound development which has taken place on the 
senior-college level. Here appears a need for interstate, 
regional, and even national cooperation and planning. No 
country is likely for long to be greater than its universities, 
and to be great, universities must have public confidence and 
support. A demonstration of an increased willingness on the 
part of institutions to coordinate their expensive programs of 
teaching and research in a nationwide economical plan might 
offer much to assure the perpetuation of public confidence and 
support and bring results in increased economy and efficiency. 

| 


CuHaPTeER VIII 
INSTITUTIONAL FINANCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


A Cooperative Task. Executive Responsibilities: Budgetary Control, Employ- 
ment of Personnel, Salaries, Fiscal Duties. Management of Business: The 
Business Officers, Accounting, Office Management, Purchasing, Periodical 
Reports, Insurance, Buildings and Grounds, Miscellaneous Economies. 
Faculty Participation: Scientific Repairs, Library Purchases, Mimeographing, 
Time, Graduation. Student Participation: Audits of Organizations, Informal 
Supervision, Athletics, Expense of Living, Tuition. 


A cooperative task. The obligation to prevent waste of in- 
stitutional resources rests upon boards, presidents, deans, pro- 
fessors, librarians, employees, and students. In Part I attention 
was called to the desirability of agreements upon the general 
allotment of responsibilities as among the board of control, 
executive, and faculty of a college or university. Upon the 
campus a further allotment of functions is necessary in order 
to place definitely the authority that goes with responsibility. 

In presenting the suggestions which follow we may appear 
to include some that are trivial. Many of them have been the 
subjects of discussion in college and university circles ever since 
the depression began. Accordingly, they will be discussed only 
briefly, and little reference will be made to the relevant liter- 
ature. For our present purpose it seems to be useful, if not quite 
logical, to group the different related items into four classes 
pertaining to the obligations, explicit or implied, respectively 
of the executive (president or chancellor), the business officer, 
the faculty, and the students. The classifications may seem 
arbitrary, and some may overlap. 

Executive responsibilities. Given that, by constitution and 
statute, a board of control with legislative and fiscal powers 
employs an executive, both to carry out regulations and the 
law and to be an educational leader of the staff and student 
body, then unavoidable business responsibilities rest heavily 
upon him. Four kinds of these responsibilities are discernible: 

1. Budgetary control. Although no defense of the budget 
plan is necessary, the need for a careful control of expenditures 
at this time calls for a mode of procedure in making up the 
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budget which is not yet common among institutions. For ex- 
ample, administrative officers feel keenly the need of unit cost 
data. Not only would they like to compare their own institution 
with others, but they would like to compare the unit costs of the 
several departments within their own institution. This calls for 
deciding upon the unit to be used in comparison. After that, 
equivalence in teaching loads is to be estimated involving 
elementary and advanced courses, laboratory and non-labora- 
tory instruction, much and little preparation on the part of the 
teacher, small classes and large classes, and so on. The presi- 
dent’s office now finds it necessary to make calculations more 
refined and more readily understood than formerly. 

For the financial aspects of the task, and for evaluating the 
teaching load, some help will be found in the studies referred 
to below.’ 

2. Employment of personnel. The president, acting often 
with the council of his colleagues, usually makes recommen- 
dations to his board for all employment of personnel. Deans 
and directors, in turn counselling with staff members, make 
recommendations to the president. Since more than half the 
budget usually goes to salaries, this is a heavy responsibility. 
Care in the MelecHon of faculty members will mean more for 
economy than most other measures. 

3. Salaries. The responsibility of providing money for 
salaries belongs definitely to the board of control. Upon recom- 
mendation of the president, the board also establishes the scale 
of pay for different groups of the staff and for individuals. 
With considerable latitude of action delegated to him, the 
president bears the immediate responsibility of detail with re- 


*Raymond A. Kent, ed., Higher Education in America, Boston, 1930, chapter on 
College or University Budget. 

Lloyd Morey, chairman, National. Committee on Standard Reports for Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education. A series of bulletins on unit costs, expenditures by 
object, forms, and financial reports, to be obtained from Mr. Morey at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 

Edwin B. Stevens and Edward C. Elliott, Unit Costs of Higher Education, 
New York, 1925. (The Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, Vol. XIII). 

C. S. Yoakum, Functions of the Faculty: The Work Load, University of Michi- 
gan Administrative Studies, Vol. I, No. 2, 1932, University of Michigan. 

Schiller Scroggs, A Survey of Proposed ‘Units ‘tor ete Service Loads in 
Institutions of Higher Learning, Bulletin of the Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Vol. 29, No. 10, Stillwater, October, 1932. 

University of Pennsylvania, Annual Financial Reports of Administration Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures and Distribution of Instructional Costs. 
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gard to the amount of pay received by every person on the pay 
roll except himself. 

The most permanent and irreplaceable value in any college 
is found in the capability, alertness, and loyalty of members of 
the faculty. Nothing may be allowed to jeopardize their faith 
in the significance and efficacy of their work. When as a last 
resort, faculty members must be asked to serve for decreased 
pay, their genuine cooperation may be confidently expected if 
and when intelligently sought. The extent to which salaries 
of faculty members are being reduced cannot be stated at 
this time because changes are being reported almost every 
week.” 

(a) Faculty tenure. The feeling of security and permanence 
of appointment is valued above high compensation. Financial 
embarrassment does not justify disregarding it. Early age re- 
tirement, postponement of promotions, and individual arrange- 
ments for leaves of absence without pay have been resorted to 
without the sacrifice of faculty good will. Members on term 
appointment where the situation demands may be refused re- 
appointment if in each case there is some provision for the 
necessary support of the individual. The members of the per- 
manent staff, however, should be undisturbed in their faith 
that the institution is clearly conscious of its obligation to 
them. 

(b) Part-time work. Preserving salary schedules is impor- 
tant. [hese schedules should not be defended merely in the in- 
terest of the present staff, but as the only means whereby higher 
education through the years can hope to recruit and retain 
those great minds—scholars and teachers—without whose ser- 
vices on faculties society would suffer an irreparable loss. 

If during a critical financial period it is necessary for col- 
lege teachers to accept reduced pay, it is vital that this reduc- 
tion be made in such a way as to promise the temporary nature 
of such reduction. Extra services such as extension, correspond- 
ence study, summer session, and outside consultation may be 
rendered for little or no extra pay, the income from such ser- 

*The most comprehensive study available is the mimeographed circular en- 
titled College Salaries, 1932-33, published in December, 1932, by the U. S. 
Office of Education. This gives for 275 institutions the most common salaries 
paid to each academic rank during 1932-33 and the percentage increase or de- 
crease which this figure is from the previous year’s salary. Somewhat more 


than half the institutions are found to have reduced salaries by between five 
and ten per cent. 
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vices to be used to help meet the general salary requirements. 
Automatic increases may properly be postponed. When all 
these methods have been employed, when all the suggestions 
for economies made earlier in this bulletin have been canvassed, 
and the salary fund is still inadequate to carry out the salary 
schedule, reductions can be made with two considerations in 
mind 

First, variations in the reductions, to take into account mini- 
mum family needs, will meet with the approval of nearly all 
faculty members. The assistance of a faculty committee in 
arriving at such minimum needs is a practical device. 

Secondly, reductions in pay may be accompanied wherever 
possible with corresponding reductions of work loads of 
teachers. By such devices as decreasing numbers of class hours 
per course, eliminating small classes, and the like, as set forth 
above in the sections on curricula and instruction, time can be 
saved. The time thus liberated can be used by faculty members 
to improve their scholarship, complete long delayed projects 
involving research, or satisfy any of a score of educational 
interests which the heavy load of the past has precluded. 
Wherever necessary and possible, such time may be used to 
supplement income. [hus part-time work for part-time pay will 
not only assure the temporary nature of the reduction, but 
might help to bring the faculties through the financial depres- 
sion refreshed and strengthened. This gain will do something 
to offset the serious consequences to faculty morale which now 
threaten many college and university faculties. 

(c) Teaching load. Closely related to the proposal of part- 
time pay for part-time work stands the need for a more critical 
study of the teaching load. Blanket standards such as fifteen 
teaching hours per week have served to conceal the wide varia- 
tions in difficulty among the several subjects and among the 
successive levels of advancement within those subjects. French 
language instruction and economics instruction, for example, 
probably differ considerably in their time requirements, and 
elementary French differs greatly in time requirements from 
modern French literature.’ 

An adjustment which takes account of these differences may 
not only assist in arriving at a fairer basis of part-time work, 
but will probably reveal sources of real economy. 


*No entirely satisfactory study has yet been made of the complicated problem 
of teaching load. Two studies reviewing the literature on the subject and 
analyzing the problem helpfully have recently been made. See (1) Yoakum and 
(2) Scroggs, footnote 1, preceding. 
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(d) Provisions for research. Some faculty members may 
willingly accept curtailment of expenditures for research at this 
time. On the other hand, the life of the leading universities and 
of their faculties is intimately tied up with projects involving 
research. Furthermore, it is by virtue of these projects that the 
universities may expect to make their contributions to the 
solution of the many pressing problems of the day. It is con- 
ceivable that if a choice must be made between research and 
teaching in any given situation it will prove a disservice to 
education and to society to sacrifice research disproportion- 
ately. 

4. Fiscal duties. Ultimate financial powers inhere in the 
board of control. Its treasurer is usually the legal custodian of 
institutional funds as they come from state or other sources. 
Both in the administration of budgets approved by the board 
and in the overseeing of disbursements, many presidents bear 
heavy responsibility. 

An attempt to say anything about financial policies at this 
time is likely to be greeted with a smile by finance officers, who 
of late have seen supposedly sound financial structures collapse. 
Yet the need for careful consideration of fiscal duties is greater 
now than ever. What follows here is offered with full aware- 
ness of the difficulties. 

The depression has revealed that, in comparison with many 
other enterprises, perhaps most colleges have handled their 
finances on the whole with skill and conservatism. Capital 
losses reported have been relatively light, and losses of income 
less than might reasonably have been feared. But the problem 
of financing is acute because, unlike the demand for manu- 
factured products, the demand for college education has re- 
mained nearly constant, or increased in many cases, while the 
income has declined. 

A study of the financial conditions prevailing in smaller 
colleges at the end of the fiscal year, June, 1930, revealed that 
of 149 studied, 125 were in debt. The indebtedness of these 
125 amounted to above sixteen million dollars, while their 
annual expenditures were nearly twelve millions. Thus these 
colleges are seen to have been running about a year behind in 
their finances at the time the depression began. The total 
endowment of these colleges was under fifty million dollars,— 
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only about three times their indebtedness. The normal income 
from endowment would amount to, say, about one-fifth of the 
educational expenses.. The question may fairly be raised 
whether such financing is sound. 

A president realizes that support of an institution rests upon 
two factors: the appeal that its educational program makes 
to the public, and public confidence in its financial policies. To 
assure the latter, the institution’s financial policies may well be 
in the hands of persons in whose business sagacity the people 
have merited confidence. The methods employed in investment 
are a matter of public interest, and the president sees to it that 
the financial statements shall display accurately the distribu- 
tion of investments among the several classes of securities. 
Formerly, recommended distributions have been found to in- 
clude some weak classes of securities, but that very fact argues 
strongly for adhering to some carefully worked out distribu- 
tion of investments. Only a few years ago, some among even 
the present weaker classes of securities were believed strong, 
and unfortunately a few institutions invested their endowment 
funds in them.’ A periodic reexamination of all institutional 
funds by a competent and disinterested committee assisting the 
board and the president 1s indicated as a possible precautionary 
measure. 

In constant touch with the treasurer and his board, an alert 
president keeps himself apprised of the means of obtaining 
revenues. In general, it may be assumed that all the legitimate 
devices for raising funds are familiar to college executives. 
Summaries of conventional plans in use by small colleges have 
been prepared recently.” The problem of the moment, how- 
ever, is very different from the perennial money-raising prob- 
lem; it is so much an individual matter for each institution that 
little can be said about it in general terms. Two features 
may be noted. 


“Christian Education Handbook for 1931, quoted by E. T. Brown, “Are our 
Smaller Colleges Facing Bankruptcy?” The Educational Business Manager and 
Buyer, January, 1932, page 16. 

*“Technique of Good Investment of Institutional Funds,” in Trusteeship of 
American Endowments, Wood, Struthers, and Company, New York, 1932, pages 
17-25; 92-93. 

‘Frank C. Foster and Norman M. Grier, “An Outline Plan for Securing 
Funds in the Church Related College,” Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges, December, 1931, pages 492-504. 
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First, colleges are idealistic. Sometimes they persist in edu- 
cational policies impossible to finance. Mergers and combina- 
tions of colleges, the acceptance of the junior-college status 
by certain four-year colleges, and the curtailment of curricula 
by others; these and other reorganizations which have been 
enforced by the depression are in many cases moves which 
sound financing would have indicated before the depression. 
In short, financing requires first a project educationally 
defensible. 

Secondly, a balanced budget is comfortable. Yet it has been 
the practice of business or government when faced with a 
sudden need for expanded capital, or a sudden drop in income, 
to resort to borrowing. To live within one’s income is impera- 
tive, but to refuse to include borrowed money as income may 
reflect a little hysteria. If an institution’s finances are in a 
fundamentally sound position, sometimes persons of means 
who feel unable to make outright contributions are willing to 
lend money on favorable terms. Such temporary relief cau- 
tiously undertaken may be the more readily expected where the 
embarrassment has resulted from frozen assets. 

Management of business. The business manager, as the term 
is here used in a general sense, is the officer who, under the 
president, has charge of financial accounting, purchasing, and 
other general business interests. In a large institution there may 
be a comptroller, a bursar, a purchasing agent, a superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, an architect, janitors and campus 
employees, engineers and firemen, and utilitymen—all under 
the immediate supervision of the chief business officer, and he 
is responsible directly to the president. Six groups of items 
(relating to officers, purchasing, allotments, insurance, build- 
ings and grounds, miscellaneous) are involved here in respect 
to the responsibilities of the business manager. 

1. The business officers. A unique feature of educational in- 
stitutions is the fact that business management is a phase of 
educational management. The detailed handling of money is 
determined by whether such management best facilitates the 
economical administration of educational affairs. The best 
business manager may therefore well be a man informed about 
the educational aims of the institution, and sympathetic with 
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them. His system of accounting is designed to make available 
such figures as will best enable the many educational officers to 
check up the efficiency of their work. His purchasing is so 
planned as to bring the buying skill of his office to the aid of 
those officers who are to use the purchases. 

Business management has also a significance beyond its aid in 
educational administration. This point has recently been 
brought out as follows: 


All financial operations should be in keeping with the 
best business practices, and the financial accounting system 
should facilitate cost analysis of all phases of the work 
of the institutions. This creates confidence on the part of 
the taxpayers and the legislature in the ability of the 
college to handle and expend properly and wisely the 
funds entrusted to it. It fortifies an institution against 
unfounded charges that are sometimes made against 
public schools and enables it to easily refute misleading 
propaganda. Accurate records of all financial transactions 
should be kept to assist the college authorities in dis- 
covering the efficiency of methods and equipment used, 
and further, that the college may be able at any time to 
furnish an accounting of its use of public funds. There 
is just the same need for good business practice and 
efficiency in the business operation of a small college as 
a large university. The underlying principles are the same, 
and the results should be the same, in proportion of 
course to the volume of business done.’ 

2. Accounting. Colleges have not been distinguished for 
their superior accounting systems. It is still dificult for many 
colleges to furnish uniform financial data of even the most 
elementary sort. Expenditures are often not classified accord- 
ing to function and hence afford no basis for even the most 
general sort of unit-cost analysis. Cost-analysis data are at 
the heart of any program of economizing. 

It is therefore gratifying to note the hearty reception being 
given by the universities and colleges to the movement for 
standard forms and accounting.’ This impetus is making pos- 


"T. B. Woodmore, “The State College and Reduced Income,” The Educational 
Business Manager and Buyer, February, 1933, page 13. 

“The National Committee on Standard Forms for Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation was organized in 1929 under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Morey, 
comptroller, the University of Illinois. 
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sible more trustworthy comparison of costs among depart- 
ments and among institutions. 

Good accounting accomplishes savings in making it possible 
to do with less cost what has to be done. A single illustration 
will suffice: The University of Pennsylvania maintains hospi- 
tals in connection with its medical schools. These hospitals are 
required to make reports to the state. By a study of their 
systems of accounting, it was possible to devise more economi- 
cal ways of keeping the necessary records with a saving of 
more than $2,500 a year.’ 

3. Office management. Adequate office help is essential to 
efficient administration. Office positions sometimes number as 
high as one-fourth of the faculty positions. A careful study 
of these positions rarely fails to disclose inefficiencies. A 
systematic charting of the office service with written specifi- 
cations of the duties attaching to each position, and a classifi- 
cation of the positions on the basis of functions, may reveal 
possible savings by combining positions, pooling services, and 
adjusting salaries on the basis of classification of positions. 

Such studies in the past have revealed much waste due to 
the intermittent nature of work, confusion between official and 
personal service, the creation of ‘busy work’”’ to take up slack, 
and the inefficient use of office equipment. In the larger in- 
stitutions these studies suggest some central agency for the 
supervision and continuous training of the office help, and for 
maintaining such services as mimeographing, photostating, film 
developing, and the like. 

4. Purchasing. The first requisites of good purchasing are 
adequate specifications and a requisition system based upon 
budgeting for departments. The visit of a clever salesman to 
a campus is likely to be followed by a flood of requisitions at 
the purchasing office. Many times when these proposed pur- 
chases are checked against other possible purchases, informa- 
tion about which is at hand in the purchasing agent’s office, the 


*William O. Miller, discussion of the paper of Leslie Weil, on “How May the 
Clerical and Service Needs of an Institution be Analyzed so as to Secure Satis- 
factory Decisions by Governing Boards?” Proceedings of the Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions, November, 
1929, page 40. 

For a description of the situation at the University of Pennsylvania, and for 
a general discussion of office management, see this paper by Mr. Weil. 
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faculty members requesting requisitions find the substitute 
articles preferable. The purchasing agent should be the best 
salesman on the campus. He can bring to the attention of 
prospective college purchasers all sorts of improved supplies 
and equipment described in catalogues and announcements 
which come to him. If he be the right man in the right place, 
faculty members may well make habitual use of his ofice when 
in need of supplies and equipment. 

Beyond the supplies and equipment needed for instruction, 
the institution requires fuel, electricity, water, building mater- 
ials, foodstuffs, dormitory furnishings, and the like. Sometimes 
these are supplied to fraternity houses, and to faculty homes 
also, through the university. Many such items can be purchased 
on bids, if a trained buyer is available, competent to make out 
adequate specifications. Of course, the practice of buying on 
bids is widespread. 

In making maximum use of a purchasing office, requisitions 
originating with any department come first to a budgeting 
officer for approval. He examines the requisition not only from 
the point of view of the article desired, but also from the 
point of view of the budget item against which the purchase 
is to be charged. The order to the merchant or the jobber is 
signed and sent by the purchasing agent, not by the department 
head. A central place of delivery is required. 

What has been said above presupposes a central office for 
all purchasing. This is not universal practice. In 1928, the land- 
grant college survey revealed that seven of the land-grant 
colleges had not delegated the purchasing to the business 
ofice. Two of these institutions—and such is the practice still 
in many colleges—left purchasing to each department head 
with the approval of the president. A quotation from Professor 
Russell describes well the evils of decentralizing this responsi- 
bility: 

Most colleges are not doing their purchasing as effec- 
tively as they might.... 

Ineffective purchasing is not always due solely to lack 
of a trained personnel for this responsibility. In many 
colleges the function of purchasing is greatly decentral- 
ized. It is not uncommon to find the football coach order- 
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ing the athletic supplies, the manager of the dining hall 

doing the buying for this unit, and the various members 

of the faculty ordering supplies as the needs arise in their 
departments, without consulting the college business office. 

Everything is to be gained and nothing is to be lost by 

completely centralizing in capable hands the function of 

purchasing.” 

The savings to be expected from centralized purchasing are 
also indicated by Mr. Ulrich.” He cites many illustrations of 
wide variations in prices for similar articles paid by different 
department heads under decentralized purchasing in a public- 
school system. Most of his argument will apply with equal 
force to a college or university. 

The best central state agency is that which works in a co- 
Operative spirit to enable educational institutions—which are 
not operated like some of the state institutions—to benefit 
upon occasion through large-scale buying. 

5. Periodical reports. People who are kept in the dark 
about financial conditions cannot be expected to be keenly 
interested in saving money. Economy in expenditures is desir- 
able on any campus. To create this spirit, the business manager 
in many well-managed institutions periodically makes a state- 
ment of the condition of each budget item. The statement 
concerning a particular item is furnished to the staff member 
immediately responsible for expenditures from it. Thus, such 
an officer can plan his expenditures more intelligently. This use 
of the budget frequently reveals wide variations among de- 
partments in the urgency of their needs. It is common practice 
to allot to each department an annual sum for its supplies and 
equipment. Sometimes the allotment is made in two sums, one 
for supplies, the other for equipment. The needs are much 
greater in some years than in others, but the allotments, once 
established, tend to remain fixed. This practice ‘‘freezes’”’ con- 
siderable sums in the budget, and is expensive. Budget officers 
are discovering that economies can be effected by making the 
annual allotments to the several departments considerably 


*John Dale Russell, “Efficiency in College Management,” Bulletin of School 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol. VII, No. 6, July, 1931. Pages 54-55. 

MW. F. Ulrich, “The Need of Centralized Purchasing in Institutional and 
Educational Fields,” The Educational Business Manager and Buyer, October, 
1931, page 22. 
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smaller—just enough to cover the actual necessities, 1. e., the 
annually recurring items—and then creating a general budget 
item for equipment upon which any department may draw 
beyond this minimum. Supervision of expenditures from this 
item is usually entrusted to a committee of faculty members. 

6. Insurance. Whether all educational institutions, particu- 
larly those publicly controlled, should carry insurance at all is 
an open question. Where they have behind them a state or 
even a great endowment, they may prefer to carry their own 
risk and to accumulate a reserve against loss. Some states do 
not even accumulate reserves; they prefer to meet the loss, 
when it comes, by special appropriation. State institutions 
sometimes are urged to “spread the insurance around” over 
a multitude of agents and companies. In one instance, when a 
small fire actually occurred, the costs to the institution in set- 
tling the claims with fifty agencies exceeded the fire loss. 

One method of restricting the number of local agencies with 
which insurance is carried is to set up certain standards for 
acceptability of the companies represented by the agents. 
Amount of capital stock, amount of insurance written annu- 
ally, types of securities in which funds are invested, the number 
of states in which the company is chartered, etc., constitute 
criteria by which the number of companies desirable as insurers 
can be wisely controlled. The use of a good rating manual 
of insurance companies is recommended” as effective not only 
to hold down the number of companies, but to assure the in- 
stitution that the companies in which it holds policies are sound. 
Institutions with the stability of colleges and universities may 
well use long term policies, with resultant savings. 

7. Buildings and grounds. Whether with or without the aid 
of a special appointee—an architect or engineer—the chief 
business officer, himself responsible to the president of the 
institution, usually has responsibility for the buildings, grounds, 
and roads. Construction, repair, and maintenance are major 
business activities of a college or university. 

In times of financial stringency the costs of buildings and 
grounds are to be expected to absorb as much of the decrease 
in revenue as possible before the activities more intimately 


*Cf. Best’s Insurance Guide, Alfred M. Best Company, New York. 
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associated with education are affected. Building construction, 
repairs, and maintenance are held to a minimum. Heat, light, 
and janitor service are scrutinized most carefully. Residential 
and dining halls are examined for “‘leaks.’’ In short, all 
material aspects of the institution are checked critically as a 
step towards wiser economy. It is not likely that the following 
six suggestions will be new to college administrators; they are 
offered with the thought that their obviousness may have 
caused executives to overlook some of them. 

(a) Centralized control. It is still the practice in institutions 
here and there to divide responsibility for plant maintenance. 
A faculty member in each building is given charge over that 
building; or the supervision of grounds is under one professor 
and the buildings under another. Whatever tends to make 
more difficult the pooling of the services of the maintenance 
staff may be unnecessarily expensive. The case of one large 
university may be cited. Where formerly the two campuses— 
the lower and the upper—although adjacent, had duplicate 
sets of foremen, mechanics, and the like, there is now a con- 
solidated organization. This has resulted in cutting out one 
supply room, and reducing the staff.” 

(b) Janitor service. Institutions vary in their methods of 
handling janitor service. One institution organizes the force 
in groups which go from building to building under a “‘boss,”’ 
and have the routine systematized in such a way as to require 
least time. Some institutions regularly employ students as jani- 
tors as an aid in self-support. Another institution divides the 
staff functionally; one does only sweeping, another only dust- 
ing, another only window washing, etc. Still another institution 
divides the staff by buildings. To recognize that the service is 
important, and that it is worthy of careful thought is the most 
significant conclusion from this diversity of practice. Two 
available studies of the duties of the janitor with accounts of 
the most satisfactory supplies and equipment” may suggest 
economies to the supervisors of janitors. Probably the greater 

“George F. Rogalsky, “Budget and Operating Problems at Cornell Uni- 
versity,’ The Association of University and College Business Officers of the 
Eastern States, the Annual Meeting, December, 1932, page 39. 

®George E. Womrath, Efficient Business Administration of Public Schools, 
Chicago, 1932, Chapter XII, “The Training of the Public-School Janitor- 
Engineers,” pages 275-308. 

Practical Economies in School Administration, Educational Monograph No. 


3, by the Extension Division of the University of Nebraska, 1932, Section on 
“Operation of Plant,” pages 89-126. 
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economies may be achieved by processes of educating the col- 
lege community, faculty, and students to cooperate daily with 
the janitors. Trash on floors, windows left open in rooms 
equipped with automatic heat control, allowing or demanding 
excessively high temperatures, throwing obstructing articles in 
toilets, careless and destructive use of chairs and other furni- 
ture, etc., are habits which prevail all too frequently; and the 
present is a good time for a campaign of education in these 
annoying and wasteful habits. 

(c) The campus. Aside from land for experimental uses, 
two land-grant colleges have campuses of more than 670 acres, 
three others of more than 300 acres, and four others of more 
than 200 acres. ‘The median size of the thirty-five colleges asso- 
ciated with a Protestant denomination is thirty-five acres, with 
one-third of the campuses having fifty acres or more. 

It is plain that campus grounds may be unnecessarily large 
for these hard times. One college is avoiding a costly upkeep 
bill by dividing the grounds and leasing a considerable part for 
pasture. Sometimes heavy traffic or the reckless use of auto- 
mobiles is hastening deterioration of campus roads. Expensive 
man power is used to water lawns and push mowers, whereas 
automatic sprinklers and power lawn mowers might lower the 
cost. 

(d) Utilization of rooms. Nearly all college surveys con- 
tain tables showing the percentage of available hours of the 
week each room is in use, and the percentage of available seats 
in each room that is in use each hour of the day. Certain studies 
reveal poor adjustment of daily programs, showing some 
crowded hours, and some lean hours, some crowded days and 
some lean days, some crowded rooms and some rooms little 
used.” As low as fifty per cent utilization is not uncommon 
among entire institutions. 

The obstacle to the better utilization of rooms is the feeling 
of ownership that grows up in the minds of some department 
heads. Any selfishness on the part of individual professors or 
employees regarding the use of office or library space or rooms 
can be disregarded. It is difficult sometimes to establish the 
fact that all rooms are college or university rooms rather than 
department or division rooms. Nevertheless, a central author- 

For method of studying room utilization, and for information as to utiliza- 
tion of rooms in the University of Chicago, see The University of Chicago 


Survey, Vol. IX, “University Plant Facilities,” The University of Chicago Press, 
1933. 
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ity on the campus to assign all classes to the most suitable 
rooms is essential. If makers of programs and schedules come 
to have regard for the efficient utilization of space, it will not 
infrequently happen that undesirable rooms may be abandoned 
with considerable consequent saving. 

(e) Heat, light, and water. Amazing differences are found 
in the unit costs of heat, light, and water, in different institu- 
tions. Some of these differences are easily explained, but others 
appear to reflect radical differences in managerial efficiency. 
A systematic study usually reveals ways of improving the efh- 
ciency of even an inferior heating and power plant. For ex- 
ample, one university cut the heating costs surprisingly by 
insulating better the steam pipes exposed in tunnels and build- 
ings. Automatic stokers with coal tested for quality, and 
automatic temperature- and pressure-recording devices have 
been installed in many heating plants with good effect. Even 
scales to reweigh coal delivered at the plant have been dis- 
covered to effect a saving. 

But waste of heat, light, and water after they are delivered 
to the rooms is not uncommon. In some institutions, overheated 
classrooms and offices are the rule. The amount of radiation 
in some rooms may exceed the requirement, while in others it 
may be insufficient. Steam delivered at the same pressure to 
both sets of rooms must overheat some and underheat others. 
Heat may be wasted in overheating shower-bath tanks, steam 
tables, and the like. Inefficient light fixtures, over-size bulbs, 
and lights left on needlessly are wastes which can be stopped. 
Weekly inspection of all pipes and plumbing fixtures in lava- 
tories, kitchens, residential halls, laboratories, and elsewhere 
yield good results. In all these matters, cooperation of all con- 
cerned will mean considerable savings. Regulating night use 
of buildings, replacing leaking valves, weather-stripping north 
and west windows, and installing automatic temperature con- 
trols in rooms are among the economies which the heating 
engineer finds most effective outside the heating plant itself. 
One institution found the saving in one year almost enough to 
pay for the installations made as a result of a critical survey.” 

(f) Residential and dining halls. Little need be said here 
except to emphasize the suggestions made with respect to 
buildings in general. It should be possible to get the coopera- 

“George F. Rogalsky, “Budget and Operating Problems at Cornell Uni- 


versity,” The Association of University and College Business Officers of the 
Eastern States, the Annual Meeting, December, 1932, pages 38-39. 
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tion of students in a program of economy when they under- 
stand that rental rates are to be adjusted to include the cost 
of repairs, heat, light, and water. 

The management might profitably raise the following seven 
questions: 


(1) Is full use of the home economics department 
being made in preparing menus and studying kitchen and 
storage arrangements? 

(2) Are large-order purchases being made on bids? 

(3) Is food being wasted in the kitchen? Are left overs 
used advantageously? 

(4) Is the dining hall self-sustaining? 

(5) Are there “star boarders’’? 

(6) Do students use electrical appliances for cooking, 
clothes-pressing, or heating in their rooms? 

(7) Are there undue losses in collections from stu- 
dents? 


8. Miscellaneous economies. Some of the fourteen follow- 
ing suggestions would seem superfluous did not educational 
surveys reveal instances of their non-observance in many in- 
stitutions. Let these suggestions be made in the form of 
questions: 


(a) Discounts. Are business methods such as to enable you 
to take the permitted discounts for cash? 

(b) Interest. Is the banking of large checking accounts 
done where you can draw interest on monthly balances? 

(c) Local merchants. Is cooperation, without surrender, 
being fostered in every legitimate way with business firms in 
the local community? A radio station in one institution costing 
$5,000 a year to operate for a two-hour a day program was 
leased to a nearby newspaper for $10,000 a year with the 
same two hours reserved for the institution. 

(d) Combined facilities. Are facilities being combined 
wherever possible? One institution, by merging the facilities 
of the registrar’s office and the business office, increased the 
effectiveness of both at a considerably reduced cost. 

(e) Audits. Is too much being paid for the annual audit? 
One institution accustomed to paying about $5,000 for the 
annual audit sent copies of the auditor’s report to several 
reliable auditing firms and asked for bids. The audit now costs 
only $2,000 a year. 
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(f) Community service. Should the costs of faculty travel 
to communities to render special service for which the com- 
munity is to pay be charged to the institution? 

(g) Faculty travel. Should expenses of faculty members 
attending meetings of associations for personal or professional 
improvement be paid generally by the institution? 

(h) Publicity agents. Should a tax-supported institution pay 
publicity agents and newspaper representatives? 

(i) Diversity of letterheads. Are many different forms of 
letterheads rather than one used in a given institution? 

(j) Printing. Is job printing done off the campus? The pur- 
chasing agent of one large institution estimates that a saving 
of from $2,000 to $3,500 annually was effected by establishing 
a campus printing shop. 

(k) Catalogues. Are the content, size, and edition of the 
annual catalogue the best? While the size of catalogues varies 
strikingly, it is by no means apparent that the large catalogue 
is put out by the large or superior institution. Descriptions of 
well standardized courses are still sometimes printed in great 
detail. A comparison of the old and new bulletins of one uni- 
versity illustrates what can be done by such a study, and in 
addition a saving of $1,600 per year is reported to have re- 
sulted.” It frequently happens that all institutions in a state 
circularize with catalogues all high-school seniors each year 
instead of publishing a single brief bulletin of information 
about all the institutions.” 

(1) Telephones. What are the number and the costs of 
telephones in use? Would intercommunicating phones be 
cheaper? 

(m) Postage. Are the mailing system and the costs of post- 
age under adequate control? 

(n) Automobiles. Is the cost of institutionally owned and 
operated automobiles justifiable? 


Faculty Participation. Reports from numerous institutions 
reveal a spirit of cooperation of the faculty with the adminis- 
tration when financial retrenchment is found imperative. 
Nearly all economies affect, directly or indirectly, the work of 


*®Millard E. Gladfelder, News item in Bulletin of American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, January, 1933, page 106. 

For studies of college catalogues see: C. S. Kilby, “College Bulletins,” 
Journal of Higher Education, February, 1933, pages 54-58; Horace Gunthorp, 
“Balancing the Budget,” School and Society, Vol. 36, September 10, 1932, pages 
321-325. 
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the faculty; for example, curtailments in books and equipment 
are felt keenly. 

At this point specific questions may be raised concerning the 
following five matters for the consideration of faculty mem- 
bers: 


1. Scientific repairs. Should apparatus be sent away for 
repair, or should a scientific repair shop be established to care © 
for it? Fifteen land-grant institutions had established such 
shops by 1928. Manned by competent technicians, such shops 
can not only repair equipment but manufacture many pieces. 
A central shop has some advantages over several departmental 
shops. 

2. Library purchases. Can special library purchases, to be 
used only by one or two persons, be postponed? Reduction in 
the number of duplicate books ordered for class use, and of 
journals may be considered. 

3. Mimeographing. What are the uses and the abuses of 
the mimeograph or other duplicating devices? 

4. Time. Can there be expansion of the number of hours 
per day used in the class schedule, and the number of days per 
week? 

5. Graduation. Can commencement exercises be simplified? 
Are the high fees paid speakers justified? Cannot volunteer 
services of the faculty be more largely used? Are complimen- 
tary banquets for guests desirable? Need the seniors spend so 
much for the programs, the invitations, the decorations, etc. ? 

Student participation. Although expenditures for student 
activities fall outside of the official college budget, the adminis- 
tration owes to the students its serious cooperation in reducing 
student expenses, particularly in behalf of students who are 
intellectually able but financially poor. The spirit of economy 
might well be brought to prevail in order that students with 
meager funds may be entirely comfortable in their efforts to 
conserve their own resources. 

Not infrequently an indirect relation exists between student 
activities and institutional expense. One student dramatic club 
is reported to have held during one semester a score of re- 
hearsals in the main auditorium, the expense of which was 
borne by the college. We are concerned, however, chiefly with 
expenses personally incurred by students. 
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1. Audits of organizations. Among the devices used quite 
generally for cultivating this economical spirit among all the 
student activities is the position of auditor of student organi- 
zations. he way this position operates in one large university 
is made clear in the following quotation: 


The auditor of student organizations is a full-time 
university officer. Student organizations are required, 
before inaugurating any financial activity, to submit a 
budget of receipts and expenditures to the auditor for 
approval. All contracts must be approved by the auditor 
in advance of operations. Financial officers are required 
at least once a quarter to make a complete report of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, accompanied by proper vouchers. 
No surpluses may be paid out without approval. If 
organizations expend a sum in excess of five hundred 
dollars annually, the auditor’s signature on checks is 
necessary to validate payment. All payments must be 
made by check. A charge of not over two per cent of gross 
receipts, the payment by a single organization not to ex- 
ceed seventy-five dollars a year, is made by the university 
for auditing services. The gross sum obtained in this way 
falls far short of the cost of the service. ... 

Detailed supervision of accounts is warranted both as 
a preventive and for its utility as an educational device. If 
student activities are social laboratories, a minimum of 
sound principles and practice of business management 
should be provided. The university is obviously the only 
agent competent to make this contribution.” 


2. Informal supervision. Where no formal relationship 
exists, as in large institutions, between the administration and 
the student activities, some check is usually established by the 
dean’s office or through a faculty committee. Simplicity may 
well be insisted upon in dances, dinners, and the like. A class 
or students annual often is a source of extravagance laid upon 
students by organizations. 

3. Athletics.’ There is evidence that the present era will 
result in simplifying the athletic program, particularly the in- 
terscholastic program. A recent editorial in the New York 
Times entitled ‘Luxury College Sports” probably represents 
a growing public sentiment: 


William E. Scott, “The Individual and Student Activities,” in Provision for 
the Individual in College Education, William S. Gray (ed.) University of 
Chicago Press, 1932, pages 241-242. 
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Painful news comes from directors of college athletics 
in many parts of the country. They are being forced to 
cut expenses heavily. Dispatches published in yesterday’s 
Times show how widespread is this dire necessity, and 
what consternation it is causing among undergraduates 
and alumni. Inter-collegiate contests are to be sharply 
reduced. The Poughkeepsie regatta is to be entirely 
abandoned for this year. Several ‘major sports’ are to be 
dropped. Competitions between colleges that are not ‘self- 
supporting’ are to be severely pruned. Even for football, 
the great revenue-producer, the outlook is bleak. 

Evidently college never felt the curse of hard times till 
now. Think of it! Football coaches are no longer to re- 
ceive salaries larger than the head professors. The luxu- 
ries of training tables and travel are to have many of the 
frills cut off them. Students will actually be compelled to 
play games with each other on their own grounds, merely 
for physical development and the fun of it, without the 
immense thrill of appearing in a stadium packed with 
60,000 spectators... .” 


One great university has announced that, with the exception 
of basketball, there will be no intercollegiate athletics in the 
second semester of this year. The reason may be gathered 
from the fact that one university spent about $12,000 to enter 
one regatta. Reports from many institutions indicate a signif- 
icant reduction of expenditure for inter-scholastic athletics, 
and, of course, this will be reflected both directly and indirectly 
in reduced student expenses. A way to true economy and efh- 
ciency in college athletics lies plainly through emphasis on 
intramural sports—football, baseball, tennis, rowing, swim- 
ming, boxing, and wrestling—in which large numbers of stu- 
dents can participate for exercise and for fun, rather than in 
order to function as paying spectators at spectacular contests 
between small numbers of super-athletes. 

4. Expense of living. The largest item in the average stu- 
dent’s expense account is usually living expenses. Even where 
tuition fees are low or covered by scholarships, the student 
usually has to raise the money somewhere for his board and 
room. Of the thousands of students unable to enter college or 
forced to leave because of finances, this item is in most cases 
the insurmountable obstacle. Accordingly, it may be well to 


“Editorial, “Luxury College Sports,’ New York Times, January 16, 1933. 
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record a few of the many heroic efforts put forth by institu- 
tions and individual students to make a dollar go the farthest 
in providing board and room. 


(a) Faculty loans. Faculty members have sometimes 
contributed a stipulated fraction of their salaries to a 
student loan fund. 

(b) Student contributions. Appeals have been made to 
student bodies that each student contribute to loan funds 
in proportion to his allowance received from home. 

(c) Ten-cent meals. The home economics department 
in at least one institution plans ten-cent meals for students. 

(d) Cooperative systems. A university has recently 
opened two additional cooperative houses for men where 
the students in residence do all their own housekeeping. 
Cooperative rooming and dining halls are now operated 
at a cost as low as a dollar a week for room and a dollar 
and fifty-two cents per week for board. In one university a 
student cooperative association operates a five-cent cafe- 
teria, two boarding houses, two rooming houses, and a 
student supplies store. The object, in addition to reducing 
the cost of living, is to provide work for students. Co- 
operative buying of all sorts of supplies by students in 
class groups, in dormitory groups, in fraternity groups, 
etc., is rapidly increasing. 

(e) Extemporized quarters. One university has opened 
its field house, installed cots and meager equipment and 
allows use of these facilities at nominal cost. Another uses 
its armory as a residential hall under careful sanitary 
supervision. 

(f) Reductions. Colleges generally are reducing the 
charges for room and board in the regular halls. 

(g) Fraternity houses. A statement of the subject of 
living conditions may be found in a study made by Dr. 
Fitzgerald. In it is included an account of plans at the 
University of Wisconsin for a “University City.”” The 
group as planned consists of residential halls, sorority and 
fraternity houses, the land to be furnished by the univer- 
sity at a nominal rental. The university would control 
building plans and finance the dormitory construction, 
furnish heat at a low cost, and control the maintenance of 


"Rufus H. Fitzgerald, “Personal Adjustments in Relation to Living Condi- 
tions,” in Provision for the Individual in College Education, William S. Gray, 
editor, The University of Chicago Press, 1932, pages 189-198. 
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grounds and buildings. Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, is reported to have a group of sorority 
houses similar to the proposed Wisconsin plan. Such an 
arrangement may preclude excessive costs and unsound 
financing of sorority and fraternity houses, two of the 
perplexing problems in student life today. The practice, 
developed during the recent “inflation period” of business, 
of promotion of extravagant building and loans for 
fraternities and sororities by non-resident contractors or 
companies has complicated this situation. 


5. Tuition. A grave question is, What fee or tuition charges 
can rightly be charged to students of higher education in tax- 
supported institutions?” As a matter of fact, practically all 
state colleges and universities charge fees or tuition, particu- 
larly to students enrolled from distant states. Financial aspects 
of the matter have been referred to on earlier pages of the 
present study. As for the effect upon the student, a single clos- 
ing observation will perhaps suffice: In our democracy, where 
equality of educational opportunity is continually sought, 
attempts to shift permanently from taxpayer to student the 
major costs of state higher education seem destined to fail. 

*The arguments for and against the charging of tuition fees in publicly 
controlled higher education are summarized by Dr. Henry Suzzallo in the 


Twenty-seventh Annual Report, 1932, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, pages 33-41. 
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APPENDIX 


TAXATION 


Professor Henry C. Morrison of the University of Chicago’ 
has described eleven types of taxes used in the United States, 
and has appraised the appropriateness of each kind for the 
support of education. He writes as follows: 


Nobody is fond of paying taxes. We accept the situation as 


part of the day’s work when we pay the provision-dealer, or 
the clothier, or the landlord; and payment for luxuries is even 
a joyous experience. But we proceed with halting steps to 
the tax-collector’s office, glancing down every alley in a sort 
of automatic search for ‘“‘dodges.’’ Hence there are few 
subjects of discussion in which emotional detachment is 


more difficult, and few in which cocksure schemes for reform 
are more numerous—most of them designed to make some- 
body else pay the bill. 

The reason is not far to seek. We are in the grasp of an 
ideology which has come down to us from other days, when 
taxation was a matter of grants to the king and often a matter 
of grinding oppression at the hands of the tax farmer. The 
king, on the other hand, often looked upon taxes as money due 
him from his loyal subjects without regard to obligations on 
Dis; Part... | 

Part of this atavistic ideology is the widespread conviction 
that the State is capable of creating revenue out of thin 
air, that there is some magic in government which enables all of 
us to fall into the arms of the State whenever economic prob- 
lems become too perplexing to be met. “‘The city ought to pay 
the bill,” “the state should provide this,” ‘‘Uncle Sam can af- 
ford it” are easy solutions in which we all take refuge more 
often than we think. 

In truth, however, taxation proper with us is exaction of 
payment for holding society together and making community 
life not only convenient but possible. Whenever government 
undertakes an enterprise, the citizens meet the bills and there 
is no other way. Evasion of taxes is on a par with refusal to 


*Henry C. Morrison, School Revenue, The University of Chicago, Chicago, 
1930, pages 130-138. 
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pay the grocer. The use of government revenue for anything 
else than honest and efficient public service is not different from 
any other kind of breach of faith. 


Professor Morrison’s summary of types of taxes, in con- 
siderably abbreviated form, follows: 


1. The property tax. The most common form of taxation 
in the United States is a contribution levied upon individuals 
and corporations in proportion to the estimated value of their 
property holdings.... 

The property tax, as we use it, is now peculiarly an American 
institution, a survival from our frontier period. It is of interest 
to school people, partly because nearly the entire revenue of 
the school systems of our forty-eight commonwealths is col- 
lected by means of property taxation, and partly because it 
is nearly the world’s worst tax and the source of a large part 
of our fiscal troubles. 

2. Income tax. An income tax is a contribution levied upon 
individuals or corporations in proportion to their income, and 
of course it is paid out of income. 

We are interested in the income tax, in the first place, be- 
cause taxationists are agreed that it is the most scientific 
method of taxation, and, second, because it promises to do 
more than any other one single factor could do to make the 
problem of the school revenue a soluble problem. ... 

3. Excises. Excises in origin are taxes laid upon com- 
modities in trade, but the term has tended to broaden until it 
covers not only goods but services. We were familiar with ex- 
cises in war time in the form of additions to the price of toilet 
articles and the like, and stamps attached to legal documents. 
The gasoline tax is in form an excise... . 

4. Severance tax. Akin to excises is a tax on natural re- 
sources removed from the land and sometimes called in 
America a “’severance’’ tax. It has come to be of great interest 
to school people, largely because of their faith in what it has 
done for schools in Louisiana. In social justification, it is not 
unlike what have been called in England “windfall” taxes. The 
theory is, first, that the resources uncovered, notably oil, are 
in the nature of unearned increments; and, second, that the 
State ought to recover in part on the depletion of its 
resources. ... 

5. Customs duties. Practically all nations lay taxes upon 
either exports or imports or both. We are forbidden by the 
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Constitution to tax exports, but our protective tariff policy has 
always made customs an important source of revenue. Ob- 
viously students of the school money have no practical interest 
in this method of collecting revenue. 


6. Licenses. A license is not, strictly speaking, a tax at all, 
despite the fact that it is a compulsory contribution. It is rather 
a payment authorized to be exacted for the privilege of con- 
ducting a certain kind of business or holding a certain kind of 
property. For example, dealers in inflammable fluids and ex- 
plosives, pawnbrokers—and formerly liquor-dealers—com- 
monly pay licenses. ... 

School people are not interested in licenses as a major source 
of revenue, despite the fateful association between the ‘‘dog 
tax’’ and schools. 


7. Corporation tax. Taxes laid upon corporations have 
come to be a large element in the revenues of many of the 
states, and people are prone to look upon such taxes as be- 
longing to a kind of taxation distinct in itself. There are in 
force a somewhat bewildering array of corporation taxes, but 
those which are peculiar to corporations are, in general, fran- 
chise taxes, excises upon the amount of business done, and 
licenses. A franchise tax is an attempt to reach values which 
a corporation possesses over and above its real estate and per- 
sonalty. These values are real and they arise from the corpor- 
ate character itself, from its limited liability quality and some- 
times from the fact that the corporation is endowed with the 
privilege of eminent domain. The process of estimating fran- 
chise value is, however, uncertain, and seemingly the different 
states have found difficulty in defining just what they mean by 
franchise values. Excises applied to corporations are not 
essentially different from excises applied elsewhere. The cor- 
poration tax is sometimes in the form of a license, regardless 
of any regulatory purpose. ... 

8. Capitation tax. Capitation taxes are ungraduated levies 
upon the individual—so much per head or poll of the popula- 
tion or voting citizenry. Such taxes are nearly obsolete in prac- 
tice and altogether obsolete in principle... . 


9. Inheritance tax. The federal government and most of 
the states lay taxes either on the estates themselves or on the 
several inheritances when estates pass from decedents to heirs. 
A vast amount of social theorizing has centered about the 
inheritance tax, but with that we have nothing to do. It is 
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obviously a tax which has in it the element of popularity, since 
very few people expect ever to pay such a tax. That it is in 
the long run a good tax, from the fiscal standpoint pure and 
simple, is open to doubt. | 

The revenue from inheritance taxes is in its nature irregular, 
at least in most of the states, and it is probably not good policy 
to turn it into current operating account. It should rather be 
devoted to purposes which are not current obligations. If in- | 
heritance taxation should turn out to be permanent state policy, 
the revenue therefrom would apparently be an excellent source 
from which to replace our permanent school funds. 

10. Assessments. A form of compulsory payment is what 
is know as an assessment against property. [he term is used 
in another sense in the process of levying a property tax, but 
here it means an occasional, not recurring, levy made for such 
purposes as building or repairing streets, installing sewers, 
erecting drainage works, and the like. Despite the fact that 
it is a compulsory contribution to the public purse, the assess- 
ment is not properly a tax. In theory, it enhances the value of 
the property against which it is levied. It is, in effect, a com- 
pulsory investment of capital. 

11. Public service charges. A feature of the public revenue 
which is more or less taken for granted, and seldom seriously 
discussed in works on taxation, is that which appears in the 
rates or taxes charged or levied for specific service rendered. 
Technically it is a fee.... | 

The principle of the public-service charge is probably ca- 
pable of contributing largely to the solution of revenue prob- 
lems. While it is a tax in the sense that it is a compulsory con- 
tribution, it is purely contingent. It has none of the awkward 
characteristics of taxation proper. There can be no question 
of drying up the source, since if the service is not rendered, 
the charge is not paid. 
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